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THE WEEK. 


On Tuesday night the London Gazette printed a 
despatch from Lord Kitchener, dated Pretoria, July 8, 
and describing cperations from May 8. It includes 
reports from officers commanding in the Transvaal, the 
Free State, and Cape Colony. Fora large portion of 
the mounted troops this period of two months was 
one of training and preparation, seeing that of 
the 16,000 new Yeomanry many were unable either 
to ride or shoot! This is a fact which we have stated 
morethan once. Now that Lord Kitchener has stated 
it himself as an excuse for the prolongation of the war, 
he will, no doubt, be accused of anti-national bias by 
the financiers and their companions. Lord Kitchener 
tells us that the South African constabulary is 
gradually becoming an effective force. He considers 
that in all South Africa the number of Boers in the 
field against us is about 13,500; but as there are long 
lines of railway to hold (every yard of which must be 
defended) the employment of a large number of troops 
continues necessary. One of his sentences deserves 
quotation and analysis: ‘‘Such continuance of 
hostilities causing so much devastation of country 
and distress to their own families is due to the 
ignorant arrogance of leaders who, though originally 
opposed to the war, are unwilling now to submit to 
what they foresaw would be the inevitable consequences.” 
Lord Kitchener adds that great patience is still required 
if we are to see the end of a resistance which bas, in his 
opinion, ceased to be patriotic, and is now merely insen- 
sate. It is melancholy to see how widely the contagion of 
the idea that you ought not to defend your country 
longer than the invaders wish you to is spreading. If 
England is ever invaded there will presumably be only 
the Pro-Boers in arms when war has been going on for 
two years. And how the 7’mes and other newspapers 
will denounce their insensate patriotism ! 


But Lord Kitchener’s summary is chieflyremarkable 
for a certain number of rhetorical phrases so unexpected 
. from a soldier of that officer’s temperament, that they 
seem almost enough to cast doubt on the ull authen- 
ticity of the document in the shape the War Office 
has given it. Certain phrases strongly suggest the 
journalistic epithets of Lord Milner, and others refer to 
political matters so clearly outside the province of any 
commanding officer that it is difficult to believe they 
were inspired by Lord Kitchener alone. It is interest- 
ing to note that the estimate of the enemy’s numbers 
on July 8, coupled with the figures of captures and 
surrenders since that date, should reduce the forces 
opposing us to a little over 10,000 men. We will keep 
a careful note of the captures in the next few weeks so 
that our readers may know the exact date upon which 
no Boers are left in the field. It should fall about the 
middle of next December, after which time any 
surrenders to which irregulars may be compelled will 


be made only to theoretical enemies who will have 
been proved no longer to exist. 


In connection with the policy of selling the farms 
of those of our fellow citizens who may continue their 
insensate resistance after September 15, a curious 
dilemma of interest to our conveyancers will arise. 
Such of the enemy as have surrendered, and whose 
farms we do not propose to alienate, are precisely 
those whose lands are situatad on the small zone we 
effectively occupy, while those who continue to fight 
for their country are commonly in possession of farms 
in districts which we do not profess to govern. The 
only consideration which we shall therefore be able to 
offer to intending purchasers will be the present value 
of some enjoyment at the worst highly problematical, 
and at the best very distant. Nor can it be denied 
that the total destruction by fire of all the buildings 
and implements upon a holding is discovered, even in 
England, to make the place almost unsaleable. 
Another interesting point for lawyers is the question 
whether the enemy is to be charged not only for the 
keep of their wives and children, but also for the funeral 
expenses of those who, unhappily, have succumbed 
to the rigorous climate of the Johannesburg, Standerton, 
and Bloemfontein prisons ? 


A MATTER of some interest in connection with the 
capture of Bremersdorp has passed without the full 
public notice it deserves. That town was taken from 
the scratch force with which it was garrisoned, by Boers 
who relied upon the help of armed Swazis. These 
Swazis were not armed by the Boers. They were 
armed by the criminal folly of our own policy in 
the course of last winter and spring. It was 
English rifles and English bullets that drove 
the colonials out of Bremersdorp, and the destruction 
of that village, which is the only centre of 
administration in Swaziland, was indirectly due to our 
absurd theory that the savages in South Africa may be 
depended on to support us against the enemy. These 
savages have preference for neither side, but they 
naturally see in the Boers the permanent occupiers of 
the country, and their masters in the future as in the 
past. Rightly or wrongly, they can only regard our 
immense army as a temporary invasion of foreigners, 
and every one we arm is as much a potential enemy as 
a present ally. 


It is a very great misfortune that Mr. Lehmann 
has found himself obliged to resign the editorship of 
the Daily News. He has restored that paper, which 
had diverged under Mr. Cook into the tortuous bye- 
paths of Imperialism, to its traditional position as the 
representative of a genuine and uncompromising 
Liberalism. He has done more ; for in his compara- 
tively brief editorship he has impressed upon the paper 
the genius of his own robust and strenuous personality. 
We are glad to know Mr. Lehmann’s resignation 
does not imply any change of policy in the paper, any 
dissatisfaction on the part of the proprietors with his 
conduct of the paper, or any desire on his part to be 
relieved of very arduous and exacting duties. Mr. 
Lehmann’s retirement is due, we understand, to a dis- 
agreement between himself and the directors as to the 
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relative authority of the editor and the manager. 
No self-respecting journalist can accept public responsi- 
bility unless he is vested with unquestioned control, 
and a situation arose on the Dazly News in which 
Mr. Lehmann felt that he could not continue as editor 
of the paper without being false to the claims of his 
own dignity and disloyal to the best traditions of 
an honourable profession. 


Tue Sheridan case throws a sinister light upon 
the administration of justice in Ireland. This man, a 
sergeant in the constabulary, conceived the ingenious 
idea of commending himself to his superiors by extra- 
ordinary zeal in discovering crime. Not content, how- 
ever, with detecting real criminals, he actually com- 
mitted crimes, arranged the evidence against some 
unfortunate but innocent person, and secured a 
brilliant conviction. In one case, as Mr. Dillon said 
on Saturday, 


“An innocent man, a young peasant, named McGoohan, 
was sentenced to two years’ imprisonment for a cruel out- 
rage on cows, which the Government now admitted was the 
work of the police-sergeant himself. The conviction of this 
innocent man was only secured after sixty Catholic jurymen 
had been ordered to stand aside. Yet about the same 
time a constable who was charged with a similar offence 
was acquitted, no attempt being made by the Crown to 
secure a conviction.” 


Another man was sentenced on similar evidence to 
three years for rick-burning, and afterwards released, 


compensation being given to him. But four months 
after his release he died. Mr. Wyndham admitted 


these miscarriages of justice quite frankly, and ex- 
plained that he had himself set on foot the secret 
inquiry which resulted in the detection of Sergeant 
Sheridan’s villainy. Although the Chief Secretary’s 


reply was very creditable to himself, and satisfactory 
to the Irish members, the evil system survives. One 
fact at least is proved by these disclosures, that so long 
as the malevolent and provocative activity of the con- 
stabulary and the practice of jury-packing remain un- 
checked, poor Roman Catholics are denied the most 
elementary of human rights—a fair trial. 


Mr. CHAMBERLAIN’S exploits in South Africa have 
rather obscured his lesser successes elsewhere as 
Colonial Secretary. It is not every Colonial Minister 
who can succeed in stirring three Crown colonies into 
open and violent dissatisfaction. That is what Mr. 
Chamberlain has done in the cases of Malta, Mauritius, 
and Jamaica. His speechin Parliament the last day of the 
session was a happy illustration of his Imperial manner. 
He went out of his way to say everything that could 
be offensive to the elected representatives of the Maltese. 
He impugned their motives, questioned their authority, 
and dismissed their representations as the professional 
dodges of lawyers. Another side of Mr. Chamber- 
lain’s work at the Colonial Office deserves study. 
Everyone recollects that an official appointment was 
given soon after the Raid to a subordinate who had 
been found guilty of complicity in that conspiracy. Sir 
Graham Bower is now Colonial Secretary in Mauritius 
and Mr. Newton holds office in British Honduras. We 
should like to know the inner significance of the 
contradiction and the later confirmation of the 
appointment of Sir George Sydenham Clarke as 
Governor of Victoria. The appointment was entirely 
satisfactory to all outsiders who knew anything of 
Sir George Clarke’s work, but we doubt whether it 
was welcome at the Colonial Office. Did Mr. Chamber- 
lain try to interfere with it? 


Tue Bishop of Liverpool has taken alarm. He is 
afraid that the manifesto issued by Dr. Clifford and his 
colleagues may lead to the formal if tardy identifica- 
tion of official Christianity with the cause of humanity 


and moderation. Accordingly he has hastened to put 
himself and his friends right with the world by a 
precise statement of his own views. There is 
a burly directness about them which shows that 
the Bishop is a man of unequivocal simplicity ; 
indeed, we had nearly accused him of plagiarism, 
for his language reproduces almost the dfsissima 
verba we had ourselves put into the mouth of 
an ingenuous and unsophisticated Jingo in some 
burlesque letters printed in this paper. The Boers 
meant to drive us out of South Africa. The farm- 
burning was necessary, otherwise a General whose 
character for Godliness is beyond dispute would never 
have ordered it. The concentration camps were really 
monuments to our clemency. These are the articles 
of the Bishop’s faith, stated with the dogmatic 
assurance peculiar to ecclesiastical creeds. Heis more 
robust than the Standard, which condemned, or the 
Government which stopped, under pressure, wholesale 
burning of farms ; he is less squeamish than soldiers 
like Sir Neville Chamberlain and statesmen like Lord 
Ripon ; and it is reassuring to know that he is free from 
the sentimental weakness which has even claimed its 
victims amongst bishops, deans, and other ministers 
of religion. 


Tue Canadian census returns show that the rate of 
increase in the Dominion is still diminishing. From 
1871 to 1881 the population increased by 839,049 ; the 
next ten years it increased by 508,429; the last ten 
years it has increased by 505,644. The population has 
not yet reached five and a half millions. These figures 
should be studied in conjunction with Mr. Cannau’s 
article of ayear ago on the birth statistics of Australia, 
in which that great statistical authority pointed out 
that the Australian colonies, if tested by the ordinary 
criterion, belonged to the ‘‘ dying nations.” If Canada 
cannot attract immigrants at a faster rate, in spite of 
her agricultural advantages and a liberal promise of 
land, what chance is there of agricultural emigration 
to South Africa? And whilst the population of 
our colonies remains so small, what ridiculous cant it 
is to talk about Imperialism as a necessity for our 
expanding populations! If that argument is pressed 
too stoutly Canada will fall to the United States and 
Australia to China! The truth is, a nation’s territory 
expands in answer to expanding population, just up to 
the moment when Governments try to help and 
anticipate nature. The figures of population in 
the colonies explain the indignation and alarm with 
which Colonial Governments heard of the inducements 


offered to Volunteers to make them stay in South 
Africa. 


Tue allusions made by Mr. Balfour and Mr. 
Chamberlain to the question of Irish representation 
have been taken up by Mr. Winston Churchill, and it 
is evident an agitation is to be set on foot to reduce the 
number of Irish members. The first thing that 
strikes one about this particular agitation is that 
it is a puerile expedient for dealing with the diffi- 
culties that have provoked it. Mr. Balfour has 
found himself more than once this Session at the 
mercy of the Irish party. That party, led by a 
politician whose superior in Parliamentary tactics is not 
to be found, compact and disciplined, boasts four or 
five of the best speakers in the House of Commons. 
Under these circumstances it is not surprising that it 
has several times been able to get its own way, and 
more than once inflicted very severe humiliations on 
the Government. Mr. Balfour apparently thinks that 
if he goes to the trouble of introducing and carrying a 
Redistribution Bill he will in some mysterious way 
draw the teeth of this formidable party. But we do 
not think there is much danger of the execution of 
these threats. A Redistribution Bill involves more 
trouble and grit than the present Government has 
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hitherto displayed. That the proposal should be wel- 
comed by the Unionists is only anotker illustration of 
the hypocritical nature of their protestations of 
allegiance to the Act of Union, which they are ready 
to break for the convenience of an English party. 


A BLUE-BOOK containing ‘‘ Correspondence respect- 
ing the Imperial Railway of North China” was issued 
from the Foreign Office on Tuesday, and from it can 
be extracted the diplomatic history of the Anglo- 
Russian squabble arising out of the occupation by the 
Russians of the North China line. This seizure 
raised an ugly conflict between military and com- 
mercial interests. The railway was constructed with 
British capital, and is pledged as security to British 
bondholders, though the agreement of 1898 with Russia 
specifically provides that the line is to remain the 
inalienable property of the Chinese Government. On 
the other hand, Russian soldiers held long stretches 
of the line during the recent disturbances as part of the 
joint operations of the Powers. Once having seized the 
line, the Russian military officials are alleged to 
have asserted that they held the railway right up to 
Niu-chwang ‘‘ by right of conquest,” and complaints 
began to be made that the rolling stock had been sur- 
reptitiously painted the colour in vogue on the Siberian 
Railway! To the unravelling of such suspicions much 
of the correspondence is devoted, but the result is 
that on January 18 of this year the section of the 
line south of the Great Wall was transferred by 
the Russians to the Germans, and that the latter, under 
a Convention dated February 15, undertook to hand it 
over in turn to the British. Lord Lansdowne has 
managed this matter with tact and firmness, but the 
important reflection is that suggested by the Jan- 
chester Guardian, viz., the danger of ‘‘the mistaken 
notion that the spending of money on a commercial 
enterprise by German or English or Russian subjects 
gives their respective Governments some prior political 
rights over it.” 


THE ‘silly season ” is upon us again, bringing with 
it the accustomed stream of newspaper controversies 
upon matters which, like grouse, seem to be only legal 
quarry for the British public after August 12, A dis- 
cussion started by a recent article in the Daly News 
has so far been the least silly and the most entertaining. 
For several days pessimists and optimists have been 
trying to give a satisfactory answer to the question, 
‘‘Is the world growing better or worse?” and 
last Tuesday our contemporary published a delightful 
letter from Mr. Quiller-Couch—‘‘ a dose of determined 
cheerfulness,” if we may borrow one of the writer’s 
own phrases. ‘‘Q.,” while refusing to admit that the 
world is degenerating, exhorts his fellow-Liberals to 
‘*cling to their humour and common sense,” and 
employs his own abundant store of these qualities in a 
shrewd diagnosis of the national ailments. He admits 
them to be undignified, but does not think they will 
prove fatal. 

“ Great Britain has been enjoying a big ‘ drunk,’ and will 

come out of it with a big headache and a long bill to pay. 

. « . I believe that we take Jingoism too seriously. 

Jingoism is neither a philosophy nor a creed. It has no 

such dignity. It is simply a passing obscuration of men’s 

faculties, attacking them in the mob and stampeding 
them.” 
It is well to be reminded of this view of the matter, 
but ‘*Q.” goes further. He declares 


“that His Majesty’s present Ministers are much less 
villainous than mediocre; that a few men who know their 
own minds and will speak them can yet prevent the scandal 
of slavery in His Majesty’s dominions; that the Front 
Opposition Bench will become vertebrate when presented 
with a backbone by Liberals outside the House; that the 
clergy who preach war and violence do, in fact, descend 
trom their pulpits to wage an unending fight with vice and 
squalor ; that the mass of Britons, who, after all, conduct 
their own business affairs with prudence, are not likely to 


acquiesce much longer in this piling up of debt with no re- 
turn shown ; in fine, that our present disease is partial only, 


and curable.” 
We hope so. In the meantime we are glad that the 
Daily News has called in Mr. Quiller-Couch as con- 
sulting physician. Canon Barnett, whose sympathies 


are all against Imperialism, is also inclined to deprecate 
pessimism. 


For some years past the Birmingham magistrates 
have set themselves to reduce the number of public- 
houses in their town. By threatening to exercise their 
legal right of refusing the renewal of a license to 
houses which were not wanted, they induced the local 
brewers to combine for the purpose of surrendering 
licenses. Each firm, apparently, gave up a_propor- 
tionate number of licenses. No compensation, of 
course, was given; on the contrary, we are informed 
on good authority that no loss has been sustained, the 
increase in the value of the surviving houses being 
greater than the total value of the abandoned licenses. 
If that is so, the compensation problem is solved, 
and on the lines we have often advocated, that is to 
say by payment from the owners of the houses which 
remain to the owners of those which are to be aban- 
doned. The managing director of a large brewery 
tells us that he is anxious, as a mere matter 
of business, to combine with the other tied- 
house owners in his town to abandon a _ cer- 
tain number of licenses, and this without any 
pressure from the local magistrates. The only diffi- 
culty, he says, is to fix the proportion for each brewery. 
In Birmingham, it seems, voluntary action has ceased, 
one firm refusing to act ; but the Bench are determined 
to proceed. If they persist, and if their refusal to renew 
the licenses of old houses is confirmed on appeal, the 
effect throughout the country will be immense. 
Licensing justices will be petitioned to exercise their 
powers of refusal, and brewers will have to face the 
alternatives of voluntary or compulsory closing. 


Sir Henry Craik, the Secretary to the Scotch 
Education Department, has just issued his annual 
report upon the Inspection of Higher Schools and 
upon the Leaving Certificate Examination ; the higher 
schools are either higher-class public schools under 
the management of School Boards, or endowed schools, 
or schools under private management. This inspection 
and the Leaving Certificate Examination are meant 
to be complementary, so far as these schools are con- 
cerned. Thus local managers are warned that no 
Leaving Certificates will be given in French or German 
to candidates from schools where the Inspector reports 
that the pronunciation of these languages is poor. 
The School Boards are charged with continuing to 
show a certain timidity in spending money on these 
State secondary schools under fear of adverse criticism 
of the kind not unknown in England. In the Leaving 
Certificate Examinations it appears that on the whole 
pupils from State-aided schools (public elementary ?) 
do not pass with such a wide margin of marks as 
those from the higher schools. For the purpose of 
enabling English people to estimate the level of the 
Leaving Certificate we may compare the Higher 
Grade without injustice to the Lower Certificate 
issued by the Oxford and Cambridge Board, 
assuming, too, that pupils of about sixteen entered 
for both. Apparently no texts are set for any 
of the language papers in any grade of the Leaving 
Certificate Examination. From the tone of the report 
we gather that the actual work of examination is much 
increased by the entrance of large numbers of incom- 
petent candidates ; at the same time a school might 
not be doing any better work if it selected a small 
minority and gave them special teaching, and the 
Department would be more in the dark as to the quality 
of schools. ° 
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THE END OF THE SESSION. 


ULL, barren, and disappointing, the first session 
of the first Parliament of the new reign came 
ingloriously to its end last Saturday. By universal ad- 
mission the Government comes out of it with little 
credit. Its morsels of fragmentary legislation, its un- 
paralleled record of abandoned and disabled bills, its 
continual lapses into a perplexing disorder, its slips 
and falls in the conduct of business, have forfeited 
the respect of its followers. Nor have the grey hairs 
of a premature oldage brought with them the prudence 
and resignation which compensate for the loss of 
vigour. A Government of invalids playing tricks with 
their strength, Mr. Balfour and his colleagues have 
provoked difficulties they were conspicuously unfit to 
encounter. Their rash threats to the Irish party, 
the only set of politicians who have enhanced their 
reputation, were answered by two successive 
humiliations, and their defiance to their own fol- 
lowers over the Factory Act led to disaster. The 
session has ended amidst all the conditions that 
characterised its course; the Government yielding 
to the pressure of extreme sections, Mr. Chamber- 
lain dealing in the harsh brutalities that men use to 
obscure their defeat, a tiny colony pushed almost into 
revolt, and a friendly power gratuitously affronted by 
mere insolence of manners, large problems conceived 
in the spirit of petty brawling, and handled with the 
recklessness of ignorance, with nothing great or im- 
posing except the scale of our disasters and the un- 
measured ruins that surround us. 

The session ended characteristically, too, in another 
sense. Two days before Parliament rose a Liberal 
leader condoned the Government’s latest proclamation 
and approved by anticipation the more violent methods 
to which they may resort later. Few spectacles are more 
melancholy than that of Mr. Asquith in such a part ; 
Mr. Asquith announcing that the school of Liberalism 
he represents pursues the small nations of the earth 
with a rancour for which all the generous traditions 
of Liberalism are extinct, and the solemn pledges 
of Governments that are gone are blotted out. 
And the spectacle of that cold hand laid on all 
the chivalries Liberalism once proudly fostered 
is a melancholy and concrete illustration of the 
causes that paralyse the Opposition in Parliament. 
The Liberal Leader, if he has sometimes, in our opinion, 
allowed himself to be circumscribed too severely by 
the limits of party convenience, has ably impeached 
the barbarities of our new policy. Sir William Har- 
court and Mr. Bryce destroyed the sorry apologies for 
the last proclamation. Mr. Shaw, Mr. Robertson, 
Sir Robert Reid, and Mr. Burt have at various times 
powerfully upheld the ancient Liberal flag, and Mr. 
Morley made what was by universal admission the 
most impressive speech of the session. But in spite 
of their efforts, in spite of Mr. Lloyd -George’s 
brilliant irregular warfare, in spite of the patient 
criticisms of Mr. Ellis, Mr. Scott, Mr. Pirie, and 
others, and the outspoken vigour of Mr. Burns 
and Mr. Keir-Hardie, the Opposition, though it has not 
been wholly unsuccessful, has never exhibited its real 
strength. Mr. Asquith’s speech supplies the expla- 
nation. The common bonds of Liberalism are broken. 


Even the doctrine for which, asthe Westminster Gasette 
reminds us, Liberals fought so hard, the doctrine that 
invasion does not extinguish the rights of the 
invaders, is too hard a saying for Mr. Asquith now 
that we are ourselves become the invaders. These 
doctrines are still precious to Liberals who walk in 
the spacious atmosphere of Mr. Gladstone’s humanity. 
They are become intolerable to those Liberals who 
cannot escape from Lord Milner’s shadow. 

From Liberals who circle in Lord Milner’s orbit 
the cause of moderation clearly has nothing to expect. 
The main body ot Liberals, it is to be hoped, will 
recognise their responsibilities and redouble their 
efforts to educate the nation during the recess. Now 
that Parliament is up the country is deprived of its 
only opportunity of wrenching information out of 
the Government. But however little we may be 
told of the actual facts, anyone can discern in 
the South African situation the phantoms and 
shadows of new horrors. Take any one aspect of the 
situation. The latest Parliamentary paper shows that 
things are getting worse and not better in the camps, 
and that we were mistaken in hoping, as everybody 
hoped, that the miseries Miss. Hobhouse witnessed 
were the climax of trouble and calamity. There 
is no relief of the densely crowded camps, and the 
columns are adding at frequent intervals to their 
victims. Or take the condition of Cape Colony. Lord 
Stanley had not received the official report of the 
public executions at Dordrecht, Cradock, and Middel- 
burg when Parliament rose, though South African 
newspapers came over three weeks ago containing 
full accounts of those horrible and barbarous rites. 
But the letter of protest from Mr. Drew, formerly a 
Congregationalist minister in Johannesburg, a member 
of the Reform Committee, and a supporter of the war, 
shows what a painful impression that savage ceremo- 
nial has had on the minds of the colonists. The extent 
of the disaffection in Cape Colony is kept a close secret, 
but it is not difficult to imagine what a stimulus those 
executions gave to rebellion. The problems of food, 
and of the hardships of the civil population separated 
from their livelihood, are becoming more acute. We 
have swept the countryside, destroyed trade and 
commerce, ruined whole communities, and yet the 
Boers have, in Lord. Kitchener’s words, an inex- 
haustible supply of meat and mealies. But there isa still 
more sinister portent amidst all the confusion, the suffer- 
ing, the impatience, and the grim revenges of South 
Africa. It is the danger of immersing South Africa in 
a war in which all races will take part. We still refuse 
to believe that the Government are really going 


to commit the stupendous crime of garrisoning 
the blockhouses with black troops. But how 
do matters stand at present? We _ know that 
we have armed black troops. We know now 


that armed Swazis attacked us at Bremersdorp, 
And the special correspondent of the Standard, not 
content with nearly two years of devastating warfare, 
tells us that at the end of this war Lord Kitchener 
must make a ‘‘strong military demonstration” in 
Swaziland. What is the end of it to be? All these 


are not the final miseries that announce approaching 
calm. The storm is growing blacker and the skies more 
hopeless. .In such a crisis for Liberals to remain 
inactive and silent would be gross treachery to their 
country, governed as it is by a Ministry which com- 
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placently regards all the surging troubles it has created 
in South Africa as if they were the spontaneous roll of 
the tumbling and resistless sea. 





MR. RHODES’S SUBSCRIPTION. 


T is astounding that a paper of the Spectator’s 
reputation for fair dealing and acumen should 
persist in such reckless inconsistency and such cruel 

misrepresentation as it has displayed during three weeks 
past in connection with Mr. Rhodes’s ten-year-old sub- 
scription of £5,000 to the Liberal funds. The Spectator 
persistency in confusing a very simple issue necessitates 
the recital of the very simple facts. On August 3, 
then, that paper (1) adopted the story of its corre- 
spondent ‘‘C. B.” that in consideration of the 
agreement of the Liberal Government not to 
evacuate Egypt Mr. Rhodes handed a cheque to the 
late Mr. Schnadhorst in support of the Liberal cam- 
paign ; and (2) erected on this story the inference that 
it was a guilty knowledge of this disgraceful deal which 
shut the mouths of Sir Henry Campbell-Bannerman and 
Sir William Harcourt on the South African Committee, 
and prevented them from doing their duty in pressing 
Mr. Rhodes! So much for August 3. On August 10, 


the Liberal leader’s letter appeared, stating, on 
behalf cf both the statesmen thus impeached, 
(1) that ‘‘the story is from beginning to end 


a lie”; (2) that the ‘‘deductions are also 
false.” Nothing could be plainer. It is not true, 
says Sir Henry, that Mr. Rhodes (to borrow the 
pleasant language of our contemporary) ‘‘ bought up 
the evacuation policy for £5,000” ; and it is not true 
that he and Sir William dishonourably spared Mr. 
Rhodes because (to quote again) ‘‘they knew that if 
they really pressed him he could make them supremely 
ridiculous, and something more, by publishing the story 
of how he bought and they—or rather the Liberal party 
—sold ‘ all that excellent and useful policy known as the 
evacuation of Egypt.’” Instead of apologising, the 
Spectator appended to Sir Henry’s letter an editorial 
note which actually pretended that it was immaterial 
whether the Liberal leaders knew of Mr. Rhodes’s sub- 
scription or not, and that the real question was whether 
he in fact subscribed—a question as to which Sir Henry 
Campbell-Bannerman had carefully said nothing at all. 
Thus far had the situation developed when we 
wrote last week. But in its issue of August 17, the 
Spectator takes up the wondrous tale by publishing 
letters from Mr. Rhodes and ‘‘ C, B.”—who now makes 
himself known as Mr. Charles Boyd—and by some 
edifying editorial comments. Thus we read ‘Mr. 
Rhodes has sent to South Africa for the corre- 
spondence ¢he allegation as to the existence of which 
Sir Henry Campbell- Bannerman described as 
‘from beginning to end a lie,’” and that Mr. 
Rhodes’s action ought to ‘‘ make the leader of the 
Opposition more careful in future in regard to the lan- 
guage used by him in political controversy.” It is not 
easy to be careful of language in the face of such a 
monstrous misrepresentation. If the Spectator would 
only read the letter from which it professes to quote, it 
would see that the story which is declared to be ‘‘ from 
beginning to end a lie” is explicitly defined by 
Sir Henry as ‘‘a story regarding a sum of money 
Which is there suid to have been given by Mr. 


Rhodes to the Liberal Party ix consideration of the 
agreement of the Liberal Government to remain in 
Egypt.” Sir Henry did not deny the subscription , 
which was not the point in issue at all. What he 
denied was the ‘‘ deal” ; what he branded, in language 
none too strong, as a *‘ lie from beginning to end,” was 
the insinuation that Mr. Rhodes bought and the Liberals 
sold. On August 3 the Sfectator roundly asserted this 
buying and selling, as the extracts above printed show : 
on August 10 it is compelled to accept the Liberal 
leaders’ disclaimer of knowledge, but adds, ‘‘ We can- 
not, in the face of ‘C. B.’s’ specific statement, regard 
the story as disproved.” Andon August 17 it indig- 
nantly denies that it ever ‘‘ accused the Liberal leaders 
of selling their consciences” or of being ‘‘ bribed” by 
Mr. Rhodes’s £5,000 at all! 

Now, if the Spectator cannot see that it owes an 
apology to two honourable statesmen, and that it 
ought not in common fairness to ride off on a totally 
distinct investigation, perhaps an analogy will make 
things clearer. Some years ago another financial 
colossus, named Hooley, made very large payments to 
the Conservative party managers. To say nothing of 
other donations, Mr. Hooley (who instead of ‘‘ think- 
ing in Empires” only longed for a Jubilee baronetcy) 
transmitted through Sir William Marriott to Captain 
Middleton a cheque for £50,000, ‘‘who,” to 
adopt the words of the Spectator, of November 19, 
1898, ‘‘retained it for some months, and then, as 
no baronetcy was forthcoming in the Jubilee list, 
returned it.” Very well: now suppose that some 
Liberal paper were to base on these facts the assertion 
that Mr. Hooley’s subscription was in consideration of 
Lord Salisbury’s promise of a baronetcy, and the 
deduction that it was a guilty knowledge of this under- 
taking which prevented the Government from press- 
ing, as in duty bound, for a full investigation of 
Hooley’s affairs. What would the Spectator have said 
then? Would it be satisfied, after Lord Salisbury had 
characterised the story of the deal as a ‘‘lie from 
beginning to end” and had declared that the deduction 
was therefore false, if the builder of the mare’s nest 
refused to apologise, rebuked Lord Salisbury for the 
intemperance of his language, and delightedly flourished 
a letter from Mr. Hooley asserting that he really 
did subscribe £50,000? We think not, and it seemsa 
thousand pities that a paper which said, sensibly enough 
of the Hooley subscription that no doubt Conservative 
Ministers ‘‘ knew nothing of the transaction,” should 
be so blinded by prejudice in the case of the Rhodes 
subscription. We are not going to pretend that we do 
not regret it, if any such subscription was ever received, 
though it is only just to the memory of Mr. Schnadhorst 
to remember that the Mr. Rhodes of 1890 was a 
very different person, with a very different record, 
to the Mr. Rhodes of to-day. Neither are we 
the least inclined to maintain that party organisers are 
acting wisely in making avy representation at all, 
however innocently intended, to subscribers to party 
funds. If it turns out that anyone in authority has 
done the Liberal party this disservice, we promise the 
Spectator that we shall not conceal our regret. But 
the first thing for honest men is to play the part of 
honest men themselves, and not to let extravagant and 
baseless charges rest on honourable opponents for 
want of the common courage to say that such charges 
should never have been made. 
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THE BALKAN CHESS-BOARD. 


MONG all the rumours from the Balkans there 
is none, perhaps, so disquieting as the state- 
ment made apparently on the best authority that the 
Sultan is about to present a yacht to Prince Nicholas 
of Montenegro. This may seem to the casual observer 
a trivial occurrence in comparison with the despatch 
of a French cruiser to the Dardanelles. The cruiser, 
however, will return, having achieved no result more 
permanent than a ripple on the waters of the Bosphorus. 
The yacht, on the other hand, is a spontaneous tribute 
from the Porte to the one man of genius in the Balkans ; 
it expresses a haunting fear, and seeks in its pathetic 
way to ward off some calamity, which, if it came, 
would make a new East. The Sultan has a habit 
of conferring yachts on Prince Nicholas, just as the Czar 
hasa trick of giving him shiploads of magazine rifles. 
The last yacht, if we remember rightly, was presented 
during the Greek crisis of 1897. When the Balkans 
begin to wear a threatening aspect a yacht is offered. 
When the storm gathers it is ordered. When the storm 
breaks, the yacht leaves the dockyard in Genoa 
and sets sail for the Adriatic. At present this 
particular yacht is still only in process of build- 
ing. That,ina word, is the situation in the Balkans. 
When we quit the region of symbolism it is much 
more difficult to attain a clear view of the multiplicity 
of things which are happening. None of them, per- 
haps, possesses a profound importance from a European 
standpoint, and the fact of their coincidence is their 
chief claim to our attention. They imply that some 
change much more profound and interesting has 
occurred outside the local areas of disturbance. In the 
first place a new Servia has been more or less consoli- 
dated since the ridiculous dynastic contretemps that 
followed the exposure of the vanity of Queen Draga’s 
hopes of an heir. King Alexander’s Throne was pro- 
foundly shaken in consequence, and he saved himself 
only by restoring the persecuted Russophile party to 
favour. What is called an election has now been held, 
and the Radicals have carried everything before them, 
thanks, no doubt, to the assistance of the young King’s 
gendarmerie. The Czar has used his opportunity 
to the full, and King Alexander has bought a renewed 
lease of power by signing some sort of military con- 
vention with Russia. It is also whispered that he has 
consented to recognise the second son of Prince 
Nicholas, the Czar’s ‘‘ only friend,” as his heir. 

In Bulgaria there have also been some very signifi- 
cant demonstrations designed to show the complete- 
ness of Russian control. Russian warships have been 
making themselves very much at home in Bulgarian 
ports, and a Russian admiral has been delivering flam- 
boyant speeches, and reviewing Bulgarian troops on 
the same parade ground with his own marines. As 
for the Macedonian movement, which seemed so 
threatening a few months ago, it has apparently been 
got under control, but without anything in the shape 
of repudiation or suppression. The notorious Mace- 


donian leader, Sarafoff, has been tried for a 
batch of political murders, and released amid 
popular acclamation. On the other hand, the 


Macedonian Committee, which has been an asso- 
ciation for the promotion of a _ revolution in 
Turkish Macedonia by the most advanced Fenian 
methods, has announced that it will in future confine 


itself to ‘works of beneficence.” Taking the two 
events together, one infers that the Bulgarian autho- 
rities have made their peace with the anti-Turkish 
movement. There is no longer a danger of any imme- 
diate outbreak, but at the same time the organisation 
remains intact, awaiting some more favourable oppor- 
tunity whenever Russia shall give the signal. 

To complete a picture sadly lacking in repose it is 
only necessary to note that Greece is still somewhat 
excited over the Cretan question, that the Albanians are 
excessively restless and inclined to menace in turn the 
Servian and the Montenegrin frontiers, and that Austria 
is much concerned about Italian aspirations in Albania, 
revived, no doubt, by the dynastic alliance between the 
family of Prince Nicholas and the House of Savoy. 
Unless the Albanians should get utterly out of hand 
there is no cause for perturbation. At the same time 
there is a real event behind all these excursions 
and alarums. The Russo-Austrian enfenfe, which has 
governed Balkan politics for some years, is apparently 
at an end. The Balkan States, with the single 
exception of Roumania, which has only a _ senti- 
mental interest in the Macedonian question, are 
grouped round Russia as they have never been 
before since the Treaty of Berlin. Austrian influence 
is at a discount, and Austrian statesmen feel their 
position so much weakened that even Italian aspira- 
tions cause them alarm. The disturbance and unrest 
which are everywhere apparent are probably nothing 
more than the accompaniments of this change. 
Equilibrium was maintained and the sacred s¢a/us quo 
preserved by an arrangement which marked out 
separate spheres of influence for the two Eastern 
Empires. By the defection of Servia from Austrian 
control the balance has been rudely disturbed. But 
given time for the necessary readjustments there is no 
reason to anticipate any lesser degree of stability when 
the Peninsula is wholly under Russian influence. 

The situation would indeed be very much simpler 
than before, were it not for the erratic displays ot 
independence which follow each other with a sort of 
mad method in the Sultan’s policy. The Russian plan 
is no doubt to allow him to decay quietly and decently. 
The Balkan States are preparing for the end. There 
is no hurry, and it does not greatly matter to St. Peters- 
burg how many Macedonians or Armenians are mas- 
sacred, so long as the process of dry-rot continues. Her 
opportunity will arrive undisturbed by these village 
tragedies. The Sultan, however, has lately taken to 
asserting himself. There was the affair of the post- 
bags, out of which the Concert came with no very con- 
spicuous credit. The next incident was an attempt on 
the part of the Porte to kick against the sanitary regu- 
lations, which are an important part of the system of 
control that Europe exercises in theory over Turkey. 
Then the Sultan bethought him of posing as a Power 
in the Far East, and despatched Enver Pasha on a 
mission to the Mahomedans of China. Finally, 
there is the dispute over the French quays at Con- 
stantinople which has at length become acute. 
The Sultan would very much like to purchase 
the French docks, tecause it has occurred to him that 
assassins bent on landing unawares, or on smuggling 
arms into his capital, might easily step ashore unob- 
served by his secret police under cover of the tricolour. 
But ke cannot find the forty million francs required to 
buy out the concessionnaires. Hence the present dispute 
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with M. Constans, which has followed familiar pre- 
cedents. The Porte delays, transfers negotiations 
from one official to another, promises compliance with 
the French demands, but in the end always fails to 
implement his word. M. Delcassé’s cruisers will, no 
doubt, bring him to his senses. At the same time if he 
really cared to be firm he could afford to ignore any 
merely naval action. He probably is quite as indif- 
ferent to the fate of Smyrna and Salonika as he would 
be to the fortunes of Corinth and Volo. They are none 
of them Turkish towns. Lord Salisbury’s joke about 
the inability of our warships to cross the Taurus range 
had a good deal of truth in it. As for stopping the 
customs revenue at one of his ports, that will be very 
awkward for the Customs cfficers, whose backshish 
will come to an end, but for no one else. Meantime 
the Sultan will merely draw the moral that while he 
may not trifle with one Power alone, he may continue 
to flout the Concert. The affair acquires some 
interest, however, from the suspicion that German 
capitalists are playing against the French con- 
cessionnaires. The hint is certainly suggestive. 
The Sultan’s conduct in the mail-bag affair, in the 
Chinese comedy, and now again in this quays question, 
is traced by the quidnuncs to the Kaiser. His policy 
certainly is to arrest the decay on which Russia specu- 
lates. He is the one potentate who takes the formula 
about the ‘‘integrity of the Ottoman Empire” in 
earnest. If the Russo-Austrian enfen¢e is at an end, 
the governing fact of the future will no doubt be a long 
and obscure duel between Russia as a disintegrating 
influence, assisted by France and the Balkan States, 
against the efforts of Germany to conserve and under- 
pin the Turkish ruin. 





THE APOLOGY OF LORD GEORGE 
HAMILTON. 


NOTHER “recuperative”’ Indian Budget, fol- 
lowed by a snarl from the Pioneer at Lord 
George Hamilton’s purrings and complacencies. We 
should have thought that the ‘‘ recuperative” bulletin 
smacked too much of the patient stricken with a mortal 
malady, and just operated on for the dozenth time, to 
deceive any but the most casual inquirer. Why should 
India be always recuperating and never getting any 
further? It is just as well, however, that the Pioneer 
should once a year permit itself to shake its head 
and hint that the patient is worse than the Court 
physicians give out. The Pioneer does not go in 
for humanity. It does not see the peasant, who after 
all zs India, reduced to exhaustion by his sufferings ; 
but, looking at the Indian Empire in terms of crores 
and lacs, it perceives that there are limits to our power 
of extracting and appropriating the same. Hence its 
misgivings. But truly, whether our standpoint be 
Simla or Allahabad or London, it is necessary to ask 
how much longer India will be able to endure an era of 
famines and bloodlettings, culminating in such 
surpluses as are disclosed in the financial statement— 
surpluses piled up while India is in the last extremity 
of misery, to an accompaniment of trumpet blasts and 
piteous entreaties to the charitable to pass around the 
hat for the famishing Hindoo, 


On a superficial view it may appear that Lord 
George Hamilton himself had his moments of mis- 
giving as he trod his tight rope from golden surplus to 
golden surplus. Acrobats on enterprises of this de- 
scription should not look down unless they have steady 
heads. There were moments during his speech last 


-week when Lord George Hamilton looked down and 


saw famine, indebtedness, and land alienations amongst 
the people in the plains who figured so prosperously in 
the balance-sheet ; and the charitable onlooker might 
almost have been tempted to believe that a wavering 
sense of the incongruity between the brimming coffers 
and the empty stomachs and untilled fields smote him 
as he looked. But, though he stopped, balanced him- 
self with an effort, apologised and explained, next 
moment the golden surplus caught his eye, and all was 
well again. At 5.15 the House, or rather the Speaker 
and the benches, learned that the property lost to the 
agricultural community in Western India was estimated 
at fifty millions. At 5.30 the Secretary for India, who 
had borne these losses, like Dogberry, with uncommon 
self-importance, is going strong: ‘‘ Since the territories 
of the East India Company passed over to the 
authority of the Crown, I doubt if any Secretary of 
State has been able to make a more satisfactory state- 
ment.” From the point of view of revenue does a 
famine really matter much after all? Ah, no. ‘Such 
is the law of compensation that it almost invariably 
follows that the loss in one province and the distress 
of one community is the gain and benefit of those in 
other parts of the peninsula.” The gain, by the way, 
is to the collector, who gets more land revenue on 
account of the higher prices, and also to the 
railway department, which does exceedingly well 
from the carriage of grain and the hides and 
horns of the starved bullocks—but that is a trifle. 
Still, Lord George Hamilton was not entirely satisfied. 
Instead of asserting and reasserting, as the manner of 
Indian Secretaries is, he proceeded to argue. ‘‘ You 
must be satisfied,” he said in effect, “that the talk 
about the progressive impoverishment of India is 
disposed of by three successive Budgets aggregating 
between six and seven millions, over and above the 
drain of famine relief, which has caused an additional 
expenditure of another ten millions. If India can pro- 
duce this splendid financial result, how can it be con- 
tended that she is getting poorer ? We apply the same 
criterion of prosperity as the Chancellor of the Ex- 
chequer does at home, and all the data are in 
accord with the view that India is not over-taxed, 
and that the burden of our rule sits lightly on 
the people.” We do not know that the Irish landlord 
in his palmy days ever went so far as to contend that 
the length of his rent-roll was a measure of his tenants’ 
prosperity ; but this is what Lord George Hamilton 
asks us to believe in the case of India. The Irish analogy 
is otherwise exact. Our revenue is an agricultural 
revenue, derived in the main from the land and from 
the industrial taxation imposed upon the peasantry. 
It is arevenue drawn from rent, &c., which is no more an 
economic rent than the Irish rent of the fifties, and from 
“truck,” Andit is our absentee landlords’ rent in the 
sense that nothing is done for the land in return, and the 
revenues are in large part shipped away to another 
country. If this is Clanricarde Imperialism, and if it 
is to be accepted as the final word on Indian rule—and 
none of our Imperialist statesmen ever trouble their 
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heads to protest against it—it is a bad look out indeed 
for India. 

We will deal for a moment with two ot the 
arguments with which Lord George Hamilton defended 
his main conclusions. He joins issue contemptuously 
with a small school in this country, as well as in India, 
who are perpetually asserting that our rule is bleeding 
India to death. The small school points to the excess 
of exports over imports and draws deductions, which 
Lord George Hamilton brushed away by pointing to 
the case of America. But he entirely misses the point. 
America gets a return for her exports, whereas in the 
case of India many millions are shipped away every 
year with no return at all. India, in fact, pays tribute 
under another name, whether it be in the shape of 
guaranteed interest on the thousands of miles of rail- 
ways that are not wanted and which can never pay, 
or of salaries and pensions for the military and civil 
establishment. In the Native States the revenue 
fructifies. In British India it is so much wealth 
extracted without equivalent. Once upon a time the 
little school had a spokesman who put the matter 
forcibly : 


“It is not in itself a thrifty policy to draw the mass of 
revenue from the rural districts where capital is scarce, 
sparing the houses where it is often redundant and runs to 
waste in luxury. The injury is exaggerated in the case of 
India, where so much of the revenue is exported without a 
direct equivalent. As India must be bled, the lancet should 
be directed to the parts where the blood is congested, or, at 
least, sufficient, not to those which are already feeble 
from the want of it.” 





These canons, which are essential to an understand- 
ing of the Indian problem, are from the pen, not of 
Mr. Hyndman, but of Lord Salisbury, and before the 
Secretary of State enlarges again upon the obliquities 
of vision of the little school we recommend him to have 
a talk with the little school’s master. 

But Lord George Hamilton is opposed to Lord 
Salisbury on another point. As at present advised he 
is quite content togo on drawing the mass of revenue 
from the rural districts. We put aside his statement 
that the Indian Government have never attempted to 
increase their revenue by putting up taxation. 
Anyone who has studied the settlement reports, 
with their elaborate accounts of the re-assessment of the 
peasants’ lands must be aware that the land taxation is 
always being increased. It is the business of the revenue 
officer to pile up taxation, and his settlement manual 
tells him how to do it. That mistakes are sometimes 
made Lord George Hamilton admits, and the economic 
conditions of the peasantry disturbs him, but he is as 
far as ever from perceiving the connection between the 
deterioration of the ryots and the pressure of the 
British revenue system. 


I readily admit that it may be that the rise under resettle- 
ment may sometimes be too sudden, and that here and 
there assessments may have been too high. And it is further 
an undoubted fact that the indebtedness of the occupier in 
many places is a serious economic and political danger. I 
do not believe, however, that the general rate of assessment 
is too high; on the contrary, compared with what it was 
under native rule it is undoubtedly moderate and should be 
well within the general paying capacity of the cultivator 
provided he is free from the clutches of the moneylender. 


‘* Provided he is free ””—-why the bottom fact of 
the situation is that the cultivator is bound hand and 
foot by the moneylender, The land system under 


which the village held direct from the State, 
together with the village community, has _ been 
turned upside down by the dual control of the 
collector, with his demand for a fixed cash pay- 
ment, and the moneylender, who takes the farmer’s 
crops and lands as security for advancing the revenue. 
To bandy statistics about land revenue without an 
appreciation of the qualitative change which British rule 
has imposed upon the conditions of land tenure, to talk 
of the ryot as though he was a free agent, instead of 
the wretched serf of the financier who seizes his crop by 
way of interest, and allows him just enough to go on 
with, is the way of Indian Secretaries, but it is not the 
way to understand India. We wonder if Lord George 
Hamilton has read the evidence of the latest Famine 
Commission ? If he has, he must know that the universal 
testimony of the officials, both British and native, is 
that the moneylender has entered into possession, as 
the Civil Courts invited him to do, whilst the culti- 
vators have sunk into a race of rack-rented tenants at 
will, deprived of their old status and privileges, and 
liable at any moment to be turned away from the 
patch of miserable land which they and their fore- 
fathers tilled. Western India, and a great part of the 
centre and south, is in fact in the throes of the 
greatest agrarian catastrophe that Asia has ever 
seen. And it is at this moment, with a_ succes- 
sion of famines past, and a chronic famine ahead, 
with a peasantry ground to the bone with toil and 
privation, at a time when remedial measures, when the 
reconstruction of the whole agrarian economy are 
needed to save and restore the peasantry, that we are 
asked to rejoice at India’s recuperative power to 
sanction fresh armaments and additional millions to 
enable locomotive makers, railway contractors, and 
the holders of Guaranteed Stock to havea good time. 





CUSTOMS UNION AND TARIFF WAR. 


T is a curious but indisputable fact that the 
] apparently innocent and peaceful idea of a com- 
mercial union, or Zollverein, is almost invariably pro- 
pounded by those who wish to set their own nation 
against the world and embark upon a course of magni- 
ficent and warlike isolation. Commercial union against 
England was a Napoleonic conception. Commercial 
union as a weapon and aid to military Imperialism was 
part of Bismarck’s policy of blood and iron. Com- 
mercial union is also one of the electioneering toma- 
hawks of our own imitation Bismarck. Dropped by 
him it would probably be whirled about the head of 
our imitation Napoleon when he returns for a moment 
to an imitation campaign from an imitation Elba. 
The German Zollverein, to do it justice, was at first a 
good thing for commerce and free trade. Unfortunately 
the great advance whichit marked upon the previous 
industrial condition of Germany—for it swept away all 
the petty and vexatious tariffs of the little German 
principalities—was accompanied by great disadvan- 
tages. In emancipating commerce it enriched the 
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Government, and provided for an inordinate increase of 
the army and of military expenditure. Now the German 
Government is alarmed by the wealth it has created. 
The military squires and tyrants of Eastern Germany 
are thoroughly alarmed at the prospect of political 


power passing into the hands of the Western 
manufacturers and merchants. Accordingly for 
some years past they have been waging a 
vigorous campaign in favour of raising the 


tariff and artificially raising the price of the pro- 
ducts of German agriculture. The new tariff so ably 
explained by Dr. Paul Arndt in a late number of Zhe 
Speaker is the result. The agrarians have succeeded 
far beyond their expectation. If the barrier which 
surrounds the German Zollverein be thus raised against 
her foreign customers, Germany will find herself plunged 
by the clumsy manipulators of her own tariff into a series 
of commercial wars with her neighbours. The price of 
bread and of most articles of food will be raised. This 
will decrease the purchasing power of the home con- 
sumer. This again will react upon the German 
manufacturer, who will then have to seek a market 
abroad for the goods he cannot sell at home. But 
what will be his position there? He will find that the 
shrinkage of the home market is accompanied by a 
similar shrinkage of the foreign market, for as Austria 
and Russia and America will be able to sell less of their 
agricultural produce to Germany, so they will be able 
to take less German manufactures in return. The 
outlook is indeed gloomy. A similar danger has arisen 
in England, not from the dislike of landlords but from 
the excessive greed of merchants for foreign trade. 

The Edinburgh Evening News, which is the most 
effective and successful of all Liberal evening papers in 
the provinces, has done excellent service to the cause 
of commerce and common sense ever since Mr. Cham- 
berlain discovered the colenies and tried to ape the 
ideas of German Imperialism. According to the 
Edinburgh Evening News, there are many Liberals as 
well as Tories whose ideal foreign policy is a vigorous 
use of the Army and Navy to push our commercial 
travellers in various parts of the globe. 
minded that much of our 
expenditure arises from an exaggerated notion of the 
value of foreign trade. Upon this subject Mr. Car- 
negie observed not long ago in an article which 
appeared in the Nineleenth Century : 


“If 2s. 6d. per head per year were added to the purchasing 
power of the British people for home products, the market 
would be enlarged to the extent of all its exports to China ; 
less than 6d. per head would equal the profit (of the China 
trade). One pound per head would give Britain more new 
trade than her total export to India and South and East 
Africa combined; or to Canada and Australia, China and 
Japan combined. ... Ifthe twenty-eiglit millions increased 
Government expenditure per year incurred (mainly owing 
to additions to the Army and Navy) during the past five 
years were stopped and spent by the people at home upon 
British products, this would give a new market equalling 
that of Canada, South and East and West Africa, foreign 
Africa (South and East), and the West Indies, Ceylon, and 
Hong Kong.” 


We are re- 


It is one of the consequences of Imperialism that 
its promoters, in aggrandising the services in which 
the governing classes are interested, must waste 
the substance of the nation upon the glories of war. 
Meanwhile they always try to induce their supporters to 
believe that war and imperial expansion are good for 
trade. The foolish manufacturers and merchants who 
are taken in by our political impostors resemble, to 
borrow a delightful simile of the Adinburgh Evening 


wild and _ blustering , 


News, those savages who, on first seeing a ship, fell 
down and worshipped the figure head. Another very 
favourite trick of politicians at home and abroad, and 
one much fostered by the grand viziers of Imperialism, 
is to proclaim the idea that nations can be made 
by commercial wars and as well as trade by com- 
mercial regulations. Shortly after the introduction of 
the German Zollverein, Heine visited Germany, and 
described in one of his most humorous poems how his 
boxes were examined bya Prussian Customs official, who 
ransacked among his shirts and trousers for dutiable 
articles and prohibited books. ‘‘ Fools!” he cried ; ‘*I 
keep my contraband in my brain. It is as dangerous 
to the Government as Satan’s library.” A German 
(imperialist) passenger who stood near to Heine drew 
the ‘‘ Little German” poet’s attention to the wonders of 
the Prussian Zollverein, with its ‘‘ Grosse Douanen- 
kette.” ‘* The Zollverein,” he remarked, ‘‘ will make 
a nation of us, and bind the scattered Fatherland into 
one mighty whole. The Zollverein gives us outward 
and material unity; spiritual unity—the real ideal 
unity—is given us by the censorship.” No fallacies die 
harder than the fallacies which are useful to Govern- 
ments and injurious to the governed, and the political 
disease which Heine diagnosed still ravages Germany, 
and is beginning to infect England. 





A BOOK FOR THE HOLIDAYS. 


F all the Goddesses, Chance is my favourite; her 
gifts are the freshest and, though (ex hy pothesr) the 
least expected, last the longest, being never pulled to pieces 
by a restless analysis. A man usually gets the one thing 
upon which he has chiefly set his heart, but having got it 
he seldom quite forgets the price he had to pay for it; or 
it may be the hedge through which he broke in order to be 
able to call it his. The gift of Chance are yours without 
effort and without memory, and so are doubly welcome. 

A book I already greatly prize and purpose to retain 
came to me by chance. Nobody recommended it to me, 
I had never heard anything about it. I did not even see it 
in a book-shop, nor was it precisely given to me; still less 
was it sent to me for review. I do not even know the date 
of publication, for that does not appear on its title-page, 
which in other respects is complete, Words and Days; a 
Table Bcok of Prese and Verse, compiled by Bowyer 
Nichols. The publishers are Rivingtons, but if you ask 
the price I cannot tell you, for though it was not given to 
me I got it for nothing. Chance left it at my decor. Oh, 
fair and happy Chance! But I should guess the price to 
be three shillings and sixpence. Oh, thrifty Chance! 

“What a fuss about a Birthday Book!” “No man 
has a right to empty the contents of his commonplace book 
over my head.” “ Have we not books of our own? Are 
not blue pencils cheap?” 

As these hasty cries may give instant relief, I place 
them at the service of the proud and haughty. I share the 
prejudices they express, so far as to be able to say that 
never before this book crossed my path had I cared a doit 
for anything of the kind. All Birthday Books, whether 
compiled from Holy Writ, George Eliot, or Martin Tupper, 
were and are nothing tome. The whole race of “ Annuals,” 
“ Tributes,” and the like I have from the first accounted 
accursed, even though occasionally they may entertain an 
angel unawares. Anthologies cannot, indeed, be wholly , 
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disregarded, but stamped as of necessity they must be with 
the zmprimatur of the anthologist and his generation, the 
seeds of their dissolution may soon be seen sprouting among 
their pages. Campbell’s Poets, Hazlitt’s Poets, even Pal- 
grave’s Poets, are ravaged volumes. 

A priori | am as ready as anyone to admit that 
Words end Days belongs to the class of “ suspects,” to the 
books that are not books, the draught-boards bound and 
lettered on the back, as Elia has it. 

A book of selections has but one thing in its favour, it 
at least invites a glance, though it be a suspicious glance, 
anticipatory of dislike. Many books do not even do this. 
To open these requires an effort almost unbecoming in its 
violence. Such a book I lately saw perched on a friend’s 
shelf, Davis on the Human Mind. Can you conceive such 
a thing? His excuse was that he had inherited the 
volume, which was not even bound in calf. A selection, 
however, just sufficiently tickles curiosity to induce a glance, 
and Words and Days needs no more than a glance to win 
favour. 

It is a small book fit for the pocket, and light as air, or 
an ounce of tobacco, containing 381 pages, each page (save 
some blank ones) containing three quotations in verse and 
prose for each day of the year, one quotation always being 
from Shakespeare. Each triplet of quotations is akin after 
some strange fashion, and sometimes this mating of passages 
pleases by the patness of their congruity, and sometimes it 
startles by its oddity, yet always are the passages related, 
even though occasionally it be on the wrong side of the 
blanket. 

This secures a vein of intellectuality all through ; and 
vet as the precise secret of it is umrevealed, and the 
method remains hidden, the book never becomes stale like a 
riddle which is read, or dull like a puzzle which has been 
explained, or if that be ever possible found out. 

But it is time I brought a brick or two to market to 
prove the truth of my assertions and the value of my wares. 

I open at January the 3rd, and find the following 
quotations : 

‘Who tells me truth, though in his tale lie death 

I hear him as he flattered. 
—Ant. and Cleop., i., 2.” 

“They are the troublers, they are the dividers of unity 
who neglect and permit not others to unite the dissevered 
pieces which are yet wanting to the body of truth. To be 
still searching what we know not, by what we know, still 
closing up truth to truth as we find it (for all her body is 
homogeneal and proportional), this is the golden rule.— 
MILTON.” 


“Our souls, whose faculties can comprehend 
The wondrous architecture of the world, 
And measure every wandering planet’s course, 
Still climbing after knowledge infinite, 
And always moving with the restless spheres, 
Wills us to wear ourselves and never rest 
Until we reach the ripest fruit of all—MARLOWE.” 


As January the 3rd in Mr. Nichols’s calendar is Truth 
day, so is its (presumably) milder sister, the 4th of the same 
month, Peace day. Here are the quotations : 


“That my most jealous and too doubtful soul 
May live at peace. 
—Twelfth Night, iv., 3.” 
“T will not enter into the question how much truth is 
preferable to peace. Perhaps truth may be far better. But 
as we have scarcely ever the same certainty in the one that 
we have in the other, I would, unless the truth were evident 
indeed, hold fast to peace.—BURKE.” 
“For this, this wisest of all moral men 
Said, ‘ He knew naught, but that he naught did know.’ 
And the great Mocking-Master mocked not then 
When he said ‘ Truth was buried deep below.’ 


For why should we the busy soul believe 
When boldly she concludes of that or this ; 
When of herself she can no judgment give, 
Nor how, nor whence, nor where, nor what she is ? 
—Sir Joun Davies.” 


The juxtaposition of the two passages, each so 
characteristic, of Milton and Burke is in itself a study, and 
better than a sermon, whilst if the stanzas from the Wosce 
teipsum send half a dozen new readers to Sir John Davies, 
good will have been done. 


I must not, however, allow the gravity of my disposi- 
tion unduly to colour Mr. Nichols’s taste, which is catholic 
and humoursome. Under different dates, selected for 
reasons one can only sometimes fathom, will be found 
most, if not all, the subjects men turn to in their varying 
moods—Love is there in many of its phases, and Nature 
and Learning and Folly; Youth and Age, Poverty an. 
Riches ; Children; the Vagaries of Women; and Philo- 
sophy. Each has its three selected quotations, and their 
meaning and significance you are left to find out for your- 
self, for there are no tiresome head-lines vulgarising the 
page. 

As for the quotations themselves, they are at least all 
genuine; they are not quoted quotations; second-hand 
learning. They are all, with hardly an_ exception, 
from English authors, except Montaigne, who 1s 
cited from Florio’s translation. Some living authors are 
included. I do not think these quotations are the best 
selected, but it is always hard to do justice to the living. 
It is not the least of the charms of “ restful death” that it 
makes all these odds even. 

I cannot think of a better book to slip in your pocket, 
whether you walk over the fells, saunter down the valleys, 
or go a mooning through the narrow streets of foreign cities. 


A. B. 





DREAMS. 


HERE can be comparatively little question that the 
place ordinarily occupied by dreams in literature 
is peculiarly unreal and unsatisfying. When the hero telis 
us that “last night he dreamed a dream,” we are quite 
certain from the perfect and decorative character of the 
dream that he made it up at breakfast. The dream is so 
reasonable that it is quite impossible. An angel came to 
him and opened before him a scroll inscribed with some 
tremendous moral truth ; a knight in armour rode past him 
declaring some ideal quest; the phantom of his mother 
arose to warn him from some imminent sin. Dreams like 
these are (with occasional exceptions) practically unknown 
in the lawless kingdoms of the night. A dream is 
*scarcely ever rounded to express faultlessly some 
faultless idea. An angel might indeed open a scroll 
before the dreamer, but it would probably be in- 
scribed with some remark about excursion trains to 
Brighton ; a knight in armour might ride by him, but it 
would be impossible to deny that the most salient fact about 
that warrior was the fact that he was wearing three 
hats ; his mother might indeed appear to the dreamer, and 
give him the tenderest and most elevated counsel, but it 
would be impossible for the loftiest ethical comfort to 
entirely obscure the fact that her nose was growing longer 
and longer every minute. Dreams have a kind of hellish 
ingenuity and energy in the pursuit of the inappropriate ; 
the most omniscient and cunning artist never took so much 
trouble or achieved such success -in finding exactly the 
word that was right or exactly the action that was sig- 
nificant, as this midnight lord of misrule can do in finding 
exactly the word that is wrong and exactly the action that 
is meaningless. The object of art is to subordinate the 
detail that is incidental to the tendency which is general. 
The object of a dream appears to be so to develop itself 
that some utterly futile and half-witted detail shall gradually 
devour all the other details of the vision. The flower upon 
the wall-paper just behind the head of Napoleon Buonz- 
parte becomes brighter and brighter until we see nothing 
but a flower; the third waistcoat button of our best friend 
grows larger and larger until it is the great round sun of a 
revolving cosmos. 
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Thus at first sight it would seem that the lord of dreams 
was the eternal opponent of art. He seems to be to the 
esthetic system what Satan is to the religious system, an 
unconquerable enemy, an irreducible minimum. The prigs 
of art who in this period erect their impeccable edifice with 
even more than the gravity of the prigs of religion, have 
to deal with this mighty underworld of man in which their 
new rules are set as much at naught as the old ones, which 
is as careless of the modern canons of pleasure as of the 
ancient canons of pain. Asleep the artist is in the hands 
of an enchantress of ugliness who makes him love the 
discordant and hate the beautiful. In that realm the land- 
scape painter paints monstrous landscapes, mingling scarlet 
and purple; in that realm the musician devises torturing 
melodies, and the architect top-heavy cathedrals. 


So far as the forms and modes of art are concerned 
this ‘is indeed true. The translucently allegorical dreams 
so often narrated in romance are essentially inconceivable. 
When the aged priest in a story narrates his dream, in which 
the imagery is dignified and the message plain, we are 
free to yield finally to a conviction that must have long 
been growing on us, and conclude that he is a somewhat 
distinguished liar. Dreams may have infinite meanings, 
but those meanings are not conveyed obviously by com- 
municative mothers and candid angels. The Bible is an 
excellent place to look for a wisdom and morality older 
than mere words and ideals, and there is certainly far more 
truth in the old Biblical version of the nature of dreams 
which made them inscrutable and somewhat grotesque 
parables requiring particular persons to interpret them. If 
great spiritual truths are conveyed by dreams, they must 
certainly be conveyed as they were to Pharaoh or Nebu- 
cnadnezzar by farcical mysteries of clay-footed images and 
lean cows eating fat ones. 


But there is another and far deeper manner in which 
dreams definitely correspond to art. Nothing is more 
remarkable in some of the great artistic masterpieces of the 
world than their startling deficiency in much of that sense 
of grace and proportion which goes nowadays by the name 
of art. If art were really what some contemporary critics 
represent it, a matter of the faultless arrangement of har- 
monies and transitions, Shakespeare would certainly not be 
anything like so great an artist as the last poetaster in 
Fleet-street who published a series of seven sonnets on 
seven varieties of grey sunset. Shakespeare often suffers 
from too much inventiveness; that which clogs us and 
trips us up in his masterpieces is not so much inferior 
work as irrelevant brilliancy; not so much failures as 
fragments of other masterpieces. Dickens was designless 
without knowing or caring; Sterne was designless by 
design. Yet these great works which mix up abstractions 
fit for an epic with fooleries not fit for a pantomime, which 
clash the sword with the red-hot poker, which present such 
a picture of literary chaos as might be produced if the 
characters in every book from Paradise Lost to Pickwick 
broke from their covers and mingled in one mad romance— 
these great works have assuredly a unity of their own or 
they would not be works of art. The unity which they 
have is a unity which when properly understood gives us 
the key almost of the whole of literary esthetics: it is the 
same unity that we find in dreams. There is one unity 
which we do find in dreams. It binds together all their 
brutal inconsequence and all their moonstruck anti-climax. 
It makes the unimaginable nocturnal farce which begins 
with a saint choosing parasols and ends with a policeman 
shelling peas, as rounded and single a harmony as some 
poet’s roundel upon a passion flower. This unity is the 
absolute unity of emotion. If we wish to experience 
pure and naked feeling we can never experience it so really 
as in that unreal land. There the passions seem to live 
an outlawed and abstract existence, unconnected with any 
facts or persons. In dreams we have revenge without any 
injury, remorse without any sin, memory without any recol- 
lections, hope without any prospect. Love, indeed, almost 
proves itself a divine thing by the logic of dreams; for in 
a dream every material duintanee may alter, spectacles 
may grow on a baby, and moustaches on a maiden aunt, 


and yet the great sway of one tyrannical tenderness may 
never cease. Our dream may begin with the end of the 
world, and end with a picnic at Hampton Court, but the 
same rich and nameless mocd will be expressed by the fall- 
ing stars and by the crumbling sandwiches. In a dream 
daisies may glare at us like the eyes of demons. In a dream 
lightning and conflagration may warm and soothe us like our 
own fireside. In this sub-conscious world, in short, existence 
betrays itself; it shows that it is full of spiritual forces 
which disguise themselves as lions and lamp-posts, which 
can as easily disguise themselves as butterflies and Baby- 
lonian temples. The essential urity of a dream, which is 
never broken or impaired, is the unity of its attitude towards 
God, wistful or vacant, or grateful. or rebellicus or assured. 

Surely this unity of dreams was the unity which 
underlay the old wild masterpieces of literature. The plays 
of Shakespeare, for example, may be full of incidental 
discords, but not one of them ever fails to convey its 
aboriginal sentiment, that life is as black as the tempest 
or as green as the greenwood. It is said that art should 
represent life. So indeed it should, but it labours under 
the primary disadvantage that no man has seen life at any 
time. Long records of Whitechapel crime, long rows of 
Brixton villas, the words which one clerk says to another 
clerk, the despatches that one diplomatist wiites to another 
diplomatist, none of these things even approach to being 
life. For life the man of science, even if he lives in the 
very heart of Brixton, is still searching with a microscope. 
Life dwells alone in our very heart of hearts, life is one 
and virgin and unconjured, and sometimes in the watches of 
the night speaks in its own terrible harmony. 


So. &. Cc 





RYE, 


OU should see Rye on a burning July or early 
August afternoon. A month later the sunshine 
will be getting a little thin. The small town covers a 
round hill—a steep island in low green flats. All round 
the hill there is a crust of old reddish-brown gables, 
shouldering each other up, and in the more choice 
parts you see, above one row of gables, some little 
straight-edged spaces of rich green, the gardens of the 
next row. The midst, and top of all, is the long, grey 
church, with a quiet square central tower, modestly 
capped with lead. You hardly recognise it as English, 
the picture is so quiet and antiquated—the pretty red 
houses crowded and huddled on their hillock, the 
dignified groups of the church with its larger neighbours 
on the hill side and summit, the sheer street ends over- 
hanging the plain, the hot, brilliant colours, and the 
delicate distances behind. 

You pass through steep streets and wonder more 
and more that everything should have been left so 
ancient, so naturally lovely and pleasant. Watchbell- 
street has a kind of prim comfort, as of a cathedral 
close. Mermaid-street is very steep, narrow, and heavily 
cobbled, with open casements projecting one behind 
the other as you look down the street, the diamond 
panes bulging in their leaden frames so that the surface 
of the window ripples and waves in a way you would 
not expect any careful English householder to counten- 
ance. Some guest at one of the old inns has left ona 
treasured pane an inscription in the delicate hand of a 
time when respectable people were not absolutely con- 
fined to one surname, ‘‘ John Hallsey, a/zas Chambers,” 
and below, less neatly scratched, some bad Latin about 
love, which no doubt the writer thought very elegant. 
One might imagine him standing near where our 
tea-table is laid, and under these same black rafters, 
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admiring the effect of the straggling lines—but it goes 
against one to take liberties with the memory of a real 
man. Even to come so near him, across a gulf of four 
hundred years, is rather a shivery business. 

The sense of the past presses on you. From 
Church-square you may turn down the steep seaward 
side of the town, and there you see why the life of Rye 
has been arrested midway. One of the confraternity 
ot the Cinque Ports, it is no longer a port, but a mere 
inland town, standing high on its mound above a wide 
space of grassy country called ‘‘the Marsh.” A 
turquoise blue river winds through the green flats, 
dotted with sheep, to a strip of sky-blue sea ; and where 
they meet, some miles off, is a gay group of 
masts and little houses—not a village, but a con- 
geries of marine accessories where coastguards and 
bathers congregate. The marsh round about looks likea 
great bay, filled up in the course of centuries, extend- 
ing westwards from Dungeness to near Fairlight Cliff, 
between which points the web of land seems to be 
trying to stretch itself. Looking inland, you see that 
the Sussex fields and green sloping ridges make their 
way seawards in slow curves and dimply hollows, and at 
last are sliced off and end in wooded cliffs, once the 
coast-line of England; while between ridges a river 
swings along the low-lying meadows and out at a valley 
mouth, not into the Channel as aforetime, but into the 
featureless flats with their green dykes against flood- 
ing. A long way out across the flats you are startled 
to see an old castle, half ruined, but still too solid- 
looking for its site. This was put up by Henry VIII. 
on a spit of silted land which divided the two havens 
of that day—the Camber and Winchelsea Haven. The 
fate of Winchelsea town was then already settled, and 
the silt had long been creeping up towards Rye. The 
‘‘inning of the marshes” had begun in the middle of 
the sixteenth century to turn the debateable tracts into 
wholesome farm lands, and when Charles II. ordered 
the ruin of Camber Castle, there were no waters 
near for it to guard. In 1719 the Camber was given 
the death blow—walled up by a thrifty landowner. 
The plain is dotted with old farmhouses now. You 
hear something of ague and autumn mists, and the 
names have a brackish sound—Pease Marsh, Poll 
Marsh, Butt Marsh, Middle and Town Salts (where 
you play cricket). But for all practical people the 
great bay is now as solid as Warwickshire. 

There is enough, in the visible land and sea changes 
about Rye, to make any personal considerations shrink 
up; but the known facts are far more prodigious. 
The huge Dungeness itself, away on the horizon, is 
well known to be a mere accrescence made up of 
silt from the sea, soil from the streams, and 
wind-blown sand; and indeed the whole country 
from Fairlight Cliff to Hythe is, to the geo- 
logist, simply a kind of miscellaneous scum accu- 
mulated where the Channel beach cuts across the 
concentric ovals of the Weald—figures which, regard- 
less of distinctions, complete themselves in France. 
Dungeness, it is suggested, got there by means of a 
‘tidal eddy,”’ or ‘‘the meeting of two tidal waves.” 
Against the Ness the sea throws up ‘‘ fulls” of shingle, 
the form and trend of which depend on wind, wave, 
and undertow, the work of one tide being perhaps 
undone by the next with a change of wind. But the 
more constant south-wester wins in the long run, and 
the stones are thrown eastwards round the point to 
silt up and extend the lee-shore. This is generally true 
of the points which project along this coast, and helps 
to account for the loss.as well as the gain of land. The 
sea often attacks what it had cast up, as in the case 
of Old Winchelsea, overwhelmed by storms in the year 
1279; and the horned poppy andthe wheatears advanceor 
retreat according to circumstances as the centuries pro- 
ceed. It has been going on for so long that when you get 
into the spirit of the thing, you scarcely regard the 
antiquity of old Rye, or even of the bay through which 


ships sailed to Appledore, or of the sea sand found up 
the country at Newenden. Down in the Marsh there 
is peat, and trunks of forest trees—oak and alder. A 
theory is that they grew in an older marsh, stretching 
much further out to sea than the present one, and per- 
haps westwards to meet the now submarine forest at 
Hastings: in their time, these pre-human forests 
sank again under the sea, whose silt had borne them, 
and the fields and pastures piled up in recent centuries 
have made water into land a second time. 

It is impossible to be sorry that the last influx of 
earth has left Rye to command a plain instead of a har- 
bour. There are plenty of watering-places and ports, 
and this tiny antiquated town has something better worth 
preserving than its trade. A _ visitor’s judgment is 
superficial, but it would be difficult to suppose that a 
Rye man is on a lower stage of civilisation than an in- 
habitant of its next neighbour along the coast— 
Hastings and St. Leonards. One fancies the votes of 
the ages might be for Rye, anachronism though it is. 
Need we all go through the St. Leonards stage? 

Rye has a flavour of cathedral city among the rest 
of its charms. At night you may miss the stars fora 
moment in passing under a flying buttress. We cross 
the summit of the town on the way to our lodgings from 
the inn, from which we have been crowded out, and in 
going by the church at sunset last night we could see, 
through its big diamonded windows, a pointed arch 
inside lighted up by the glare of gas. We pushed the 
door open and stepped into the lighted church. It 
seemed empty and was quite quiet, but for a big un- 
gainly pendulum, like a brass warming-pan, swinging 
across the arch—-a buccaneering Elizabethan sort of 
pendulum, with a loud ‘tick, tock” in the silence. 
Suddenly voices rose from somewhere, harsh, steady 
Sussex tones : 

Lord, now lettest Thou Thy servant depart in peace 

According to Thy word. 

It was a shock of something foreign indeed to the 
picturesque comfort of Rye; a breath of the Eastern 
Spirituality, which may be officially adopted by any 
nation, but can hardly thereby be acquired. They sang 
it through steadily, and we stepped out again into the 
silent darkening streets. There were dark gables, and 
dark steep streets, and above them a wedge of sky 
behind the dark chimney pots—sunset light, barred with 
soft dark clouds. There seems to be one gas light to 
each street, and it sparkles on the cobbles, and deepens 
the shadows nobly. One is almost tempted to hope 
there are no Progressives on the Rye Town Council. 


R. N. 





AGRICULTURAL SYNDICATES IN FRANCE. 


HE Syndicat Agricole is the Frenchman’s remedy, 
54 more or less effective, for agricultural depression. 
in the late seventies the industries of the soil, in spite of 
easy land tenures, passed through the crisis which affected 
Great Britain. Cheap transport brought foreign products 
to the country at prices below the cost of raising the same 
at home. Wheat from North America, India, and Russia, 
wine from Italy and Spain, flesh-meat from the Argentine, 
and even from Germany, flooded the markets. The specula- 
tions of international commerce rendered cosmopolitan 
what had been purely national or even local, for it should 
never be forgotten that the principal profits of the foreign 
food supply pass not to the producers, but to the “ opera- 
tors” on the central exchanges. ‘The French farmers and 
cultivators resolved to fight these operators by combination. 
It is known to every reader of French newspapers that every 
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association of more than twenty persons must be authorised 
by the Government. When an innocent-looking automobile 
club is founded for no other purpose than the upsetting 
of the Republic in 1g00, one can well understand that even 
greater precautions were needed twenty years before, in the 
youth of that Regime. The story of the authorisation of 
the Syzdicat Agricole is one of the romances of legislation. 
A bill was before the Chamber in 1880, for the purpose of 
permitting all industrial persons to associate for the pro- 
tection of their interests, especially in relation to their em- 
plovers—.a trade union bill. The measure reached the 
Senate, and, quite at the end of the debate which preceded 
its passing, the Senator for the Doubs proposed an amend- 
ment to the clause, which defined the authorised associa- 
ticns as “ those having for their sole object the development 
and defence of economic, industrial, and commercial 
interests.” His amendment was simply the addition of the 
words “and agricultural.” This was accepted, everyone 
thinking that only the comparatively small class of farm 
labourers was affected. In fact, however, this simple 
amendment gave life to one of the most remarkable economic 
developments of Europe. The legal standing of the 
syndicats was confirmed by a law of March, 1884, since 
which date they have taken their present form. There are 
numerous agricultural societies which do good practical 
work in the interests of British farmers, in the shape of in- 
struction, discussions, and exhibiticns. These are subsidised 
by the State. The syndicates are on a different footing, 
as their object is entirely economic—helping their members 
to make a living, and they receive no State aid. They are, 
to begin with, organised purchasing and selling societies 
which enable their members to buy on the most favourable 
terms so as to keep down cost prices, and, on the other 
hand, to dispose of their produce at the least possible tax 
for middlemen’s or “ operators’” profits. But there is a 
cohesion and an associated life much more real than that 
generated by co-operative trading, useful as that is. The 
syndicates watch and promote legislation and adminis- 
trative action, with regard to everything affecting their in. 
dustry, and especially as to taxes on land, railway rates, 
treaties of commerce, and customs duties. They organise 
lectures, libraries, classes, and farming publications, 
encourage experiments in treatment of soils, in cultivation, 
and in machinery. They organise a number of admirable 
local credit banks, insurance offices against the numerous 
risks of the farm, and information offices of all kinds. They 
also provide for the supervision of goods purchased by 
their members as a protection against adulteration or frauds, 
and create every possible source of assistance. 

The syndicates are managed by committees elected 
m general meetings held annually—often the occasion of 
very interesting gatherings. Their resources are moderate, 
being supplied from annual assessments on the) members, 
and a small fixed percentage on sales and purchases. In 
spite of the initial difficulties and small means, nearly all 
the syndicates are financially sound, and possess consider- 
able reserve funds. ‘his says much for the careful ad- 
ministration of the honorary committees. The membership 
includes every department of farm life, from wine-growers 
to dairy farmers. Employers and workmen alike join in 
helping on the movement, and reaping its benefits. ‘he 
presence and keen interest of the workmen is readily ex- 
plained, when one remembers that French land tenure 
renders it easy for a labourer to acquire a small holding 
of his own, and the syndicates are of the greatest service 
to members of that class who seek to improve their position. 
On the other hand, they are heartily supported by the 
large proprietor-cultivators. 

It is everywhere asserted that these syndicates have 
vastly improved the financial position of their members, and 
have given a new era of comparative prosperity to the 
French farmer. They have also been instituted in Germany, 
Switzerland, Belgium, and elsewhere, with good results, and 
have been introduced in the south of Ireland. Their 
development is to be strongly commended to all who have 
at heart the rural life of England. 

c 3» 7. A. 


THE THEATRE. 
“A MAN OF HIS WORD.” 


HE reception that was accorded to Mr. Boyle 
TT Lawrence’s play at the Imperial on Wednesday 
should be a most instructive object lesson to any writer 
who proposes to devote his attention to dramatic author- 
ship. Whether or not the production will be a great popu- 
lar success it is impossible to say ; even its nrst night recep- 
tion cannot be described as quite unanimously enthusiastic. 
But the remarkable thing is that it should be possible to 
use the word “ enthusiasm” at all to describe the attitude 
of any part of Wednesday’s audience. The remarkable 
thing is not that there were occasional titters in important 
scenes, but that those titters were ever suppressed. The 
remarkable thing was not that the audience occasionally 
yawned, but that it frequently did not. for the play lacks 
every qualification for success except one and in effect the 
temper in which the audience received it is at once a 
demonstration of the often-repeated but rarely-recognised 
truth that play writing is an art of very deiinite rules, 
and a justification of the man who has brought to his task 
practically nothing more than an appreciation of one or two 
of the most rudimentary and most important. Mr. Boyle 
Lawrence, in the course of his labours as a dramatic 
critic, has doubtless been present at the production 
of plays whose very real beauties have been neutralised by 
jndefiniteness of intention. He therefore forms his first 
maxim, and determines that at least his audience shall 
understand what he means to tell them, and that it shall be 
something clear and simple. He has also doubtless noticed 
that a plot which is ingenious and ought to be engrossing 
often fails in its effect because the dramatic construction is 
incoherent and confused. Maxim number two. Don't 
choose a story which is too complicated and too ambitious 
for your powers of dramatic exposition ; let your plot be clear 
and simple, as well as your meaning. Most important of all, 
a general theatrical experience and an analysis of the success 
of Sardou, the despised of the “ literary” school, and there- 
fore none the less attractive to Mr. Lawrence, has led him to 
maxim number three: Move about the pieces on your 
chess-board—love, ambition, death, passion, life, man, 
woman—in every direction until you have chanced upon a 
combination of circumstances which will in itself form an 
effective dramatic moment. Do so again, and invent a 
second. You have then two conclusions. The task of 
writing your play will be to invent two series of premisses 
forthem. The only essential thing in this is to be sure that 
your audience shall be, when the effective moment arrives, 
in possession of -all the material to enable them to appre- 
ciate its full power. Your situations need not be the 
natural growth of the mutual relations of the characters or 
their environment. The motives, the sentiments, the dia- 
logue can afford to bear but the most superficial relation 
to real life. Your audience may even be on the verge of 
boredom while you are drumming into their heads the 
facts which are essential to the big moment. But if you can 
only impress them with the truth that two is two and three is 
three, you can overwhelm them with the sudden revelation 
that added together they make five. 

Mr. Boyle Lawrence has grasped these essential rules, 
and he deserves all the present and future success—and it 
may be considerable—which can arise from the possession 
of them as his whole stock-in-trade in dramatic authorship. 
For it is practically his whole stock-in-trade. Of fidelity 
to the realities of life, either in emotion or the commonplaces 
of dialogue, he apparently has no sense. His writing 3s 
lacking both in distinction and in wit. He has evidently little 
feeling for the cumulative power of passionate expression. 
He is lacking, in fact, in the higher imaginative qualities, and 
it is therefore improbable that he will ever add anything of 
great value to the body of dramatic literature. But effective 
plays he probably will write, even if this does not turn out 
to be the first of his successes. 

For, clearly as it shows that Mr. Lawrence has appre- 
ciated the meaning of the main constructive rules of melo- 
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drama, his first important play not unnaturally shows some 
uncertainty in applying them. He is so careful to prepare us 
for his situations that he has sometimes talked them into 
nothingness before they arrive. He is so anxious that we 
shall not be in doubt as to the intentions of his characters 
that they are often. explaining themselves instead of taking 
unconscious part in the action. He is so anxious that the 
important moments shall not be too long drawn out that 
we are sometimes plunged into the middle of an emotional 
scene and are out at the other side of it before we have 
realised that we had arrived there. But these are faults ot 
inexperience, they are faults of degree rather than 
of kind. In the essentials of melodrama it is clear Mr. 
Lawrence will get home. 

In the meanwhile these faults rather destroy the value 
of A Man of his Word as a good acting play, even re- 
garded from the melodramatic standpoint; and this is of 
course the only standpoint from which it can be regarded. 
As anything more ambitious than artificial melodrama it 
simply does not exist. There are effective situations, but 
no good acting scenes. There are showy uniforms, but no 
very human characters inside them. In fact, probability of 
motive is sacrificed to the constructive necessities so merci- 
lessly as to try the credulity even of a society melodrama 
audience. 

A and B are in a battle—which means that people are 
walking about the stage buttoning up their gaiters and 
examining the insides of their revolvers, while somebody 
is assiduously keeping up musketry fire “ off,” and the scene 
is filled in with a lady in a very spick and span Peter 
Robinson’s Red Cross uniform, in marked contrast to the 
dust-begrimed valour of the gentlemen. B is wounded, and 
thinks he is dying. He tells A he wants to confess some- 
thing. Will A swear to keep his secret ? A hesitates— 
to show the audience that this is important—but consents. 
B confesses that he has just committed an act of cowardice, 
and falls back unconscious. The act of cowardice has 
been seen. A is accused of it, is arrested, court martialled, 
acquitted by one vote, but not by society, sends in his 
papers, and then sits down in Simla to await the joyful 
moment when B—who is convalescent—shall return and 
clear up everything. Here we see the first sign of the 
mental inconsequence of the character. He never seems to 
anticipate this declaration except in the light of a most happy 
consummation for all parties. But to B, more astute, it 
occurs that to confess is to take upon himself the odium 
that has hitherto fallen on A, and to A’s boundless surprise 
he first pauses and then refuses. He appeals to A, pleading 
that it is for the sake of his love for the woman he is going 
to marry that he dare not destroy his honour. But a 
similar consideration affects A. B proposes a com- 
promise, and A, whose mental view is once more 
incomprehensible, assents to the preposterous course 
that B shall confess to the lady in whose eyes 
A wishes to clear his honour, but shall confess 
to nobody else. The compact is humanly impossible. 
Under no circumstances in life could A have come to an 
arrangement of any kind with the man who refused to do 
his duty and speak the word that was to clear his honour, 
and there would be few cases in which the refusal would 
not be regarded as an absolution from the original promise. 
But A’s consent is essential to the situation at the end of the 
act, and it has to pass. For when the compact is made B 
finds that the lady is she to whom he had himself been 
secretly betrothed at her dying father’s wish, and he once 
more acts the coward, and instead of confessing to her, 
announces the engagement to A. The situation of the last 
act, in which B unwarily confesses because he thinks that A 
has betrayed the secret, is more comprehensible in motive, 
but not so effective in action. The other is a really 
dramatic moment—dramatic, be it remembered, from the 
standpoint of frankly unreal mechanical construction. Mr. 
Lawrence’s fault is that having invented the moment he has 
not put sufficient plausibility into the circumstances that 
lead up to it. 

- The play, as I have suggested, gave few acting oppor- 
tunities, but Mr. Herbert Waring played the self-denying 
hero, and Mr. H. B. Irving the irresolute villain, with enough 


skill to give point to the two Situations on which the play 
depended. Miss Hilda Rivers, a charming comédienne, 
has none of the emotional power which is essential even for 
the modest requirements of the part of the heroine of this 
play, and scarcely made a success. But Mr. Ben Webster 
and a new-comer, Miss Janet Alexander, were excellent in a 
couple of light comedy parts. 
Py. c 





MR. CHAMBERLAIN’S NEW PLAN OF 
CAMPAIGN. 
FROM A SOLDIER'S POINT OF VIEW. 


By Co.onet H. B. HAnna. 


‘“‘ No one who has seen troops in time of great sickness 
can doubt that disease and ill-health are just as likely to be 
the cause of military failure as even indifferent strategy or 
want of discipline.”"—Sir FREDERICK ROBERTS (now Earl 
Roberts and Commander-in-Chief). 


** All these small detached bodies, scattered here and 
there, as with a pepper-box, are common devises, but are 
dangerous, and proofs of extreme ignorance in military 
matters.”—Sir CHARLES NAPIER (trained under Wellington, 
afterwards Commander-iu-Chief in India). 

“The Major-General trusts that officers and men will not 
allow the soldierly spirit which prompts to gallant action to 
degenerate into a feeling of revenge. . . . We must be care- 
ful to avoid punishin the innocent for the guilty, and must 
remember that, though misled and deluded, the Boers are in 
the main a brave and high-spirited people, actuated by feel- 
ings that are entitled to our respect.”—Sir GEORGE COLLEY 
(High Commissioner and Commander-in-Chief in South 
Africa. Killed at Majuba, 1881). 


“When this war is ended the nation will, I believe, be 
made to realise the truth of the saying of Sir Philip 
Sydney: ‘Cruelty in war buyeth conquest at the dearest 
price.’”—Field Marshal Sir NEVILLE CHAMBERLAIN. 


EW soldiers were surprised to learn from Mr. 
Chamberlain’s speech, delivered in the House of 
Commons on August 2 last, that the Government, 
with the approval of Lord Roberts and Lord Kitchener, 
had decided to withdraw a large part of the army now 
servinginSouthAfrica. Itis said that 70,000 men are to 
be brought home. Hazardous as is this measure, 
especially as no steps are being taken to send out 
fresh troops to replace those returning, it cannot be 
safely delayed much longer, for in no war has the 
strain been so severe or so continuous. Even the 
reinforcements, which have scarcely sufficed to fill the 
gaps made by death, wounds, and disease, consisted 
of men who, for the most part, have been invalided 
home during the war, and whose constitutions have 
been impaired by sickness, hardships, and exposure. 
For months it has been notorious that the majority of 
our soldiers who have been in the field for nearly two 
years have been utterly worn out, and have urgently 
needed change and rest. Under these circumstances it 
would be most imprudent, on both military and hygienic 
grounds, to keep them through another hot season in 
South Africa, where with the advent of spring—in our 
September—a recrudescence of typhoid fever may be 
looked for, when, owing to the low vitality of the 
troops, and the ever-increasing insanitary condition ot 
the country, the epidemic will probably be of a more 
virulent type than hitherto. Disease in this form is the 
worst enemy that soldiers have to encounter, defeat itself 
being less demoralising. No one has depicted in more 
vivid language the moral deterioration of a pestilent 
stricken army than the Commander-in-Chief himself. 
In 1882 Lord Roberts wrote: ‘‘ Health and fight- 
ing efficiency hang together more intimately than many 
imagine. Let sickness once fairly set its mark ona 


force, and battalions which up to that time did their 
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work in a hearty, cheerful manner, and were fit to go 
anywhere and do anything, are hardly to be recognised. 
Instead of the keenness and ‘ go’ which gave life to 
everything, a stupor seems to have fallen over the men. 
Those who are not ill are oppressed by the fear that 
their turn is coming, and that they will be the next 
victims to the fever, cholera, or whatever the prevailing 
epidemic may be.” 

Unhappily, I, too, have witnessed many similar 
scenes, and can vouch for the truth of the Commander- 
in-Chief’s picture. But Lord Roberts’s abstract view 
of the question I will illustrate by a concrete example : 
The march of the two divisions, through the Peshawar 
Valley, on their return from Afghanistan in the hot 
weather of 1879. The terror and misery of that march 
has left a deep and lasting impression on my mind— 
never, never will its memory be effaced. For days, 
nay, for weeks, a human stream of cholera-stricken 
troops flowed on through the ‘‘ Valley of the 
Shadow of Death.” As the hospitals became full 
to overcrowding, extra accommodation for the 
cholera patients had to be hastily improvised. As with 
hospitals so with hospital carriage. None others being 
available, men who were struck down on the line of 
march were carried forward in conveyances ill adapted 
for the sick, rough country carts drawn by bullocks, 
which discharged their gruesome loads of dead and 
dying at the next encamping ground. The disease 
showed no respect to rank, regimental officers and their 
men suffered alike. The casualties, however, amongst 
medical officers whose devotion to duty won for them 
the love and respect of the army, were, as might be ex- 
pected, proportionately more numerous. But as medical 
supervision diminished, the sufferings of the troops 
increased. ‘‘ Their clothes were stiff and dusty,” wrote 
the Surgeon-General, ‘‘ from the profuse perspiration 
and dust. Their countenances betokened great nervous 
exhaustion, combined with a wild expression difficult 
to describe. The eyes injected and even sunken ; a 
burning skin, black with the effects of sun and dirt ; 
dry tongue, a weak voice, and a thirst which no amount 
of fluids seemed to relieve. Many of these men stag- 
gered rather than marched into their tents, and threw 
themselves down utterly incapable of further exertion 
until refreshed by sleep and food. This was very marked 
in the 51st Light Infantry. Nor did the officers appear 
in any better plight. The principal medical officer, 
2nd Division, remarks that on the arrival of the 17th 
Foot at Landi Kotal, on June 14, every officer and 
soldier in the regiment was more or less ill, and likely 
to be fit for little duty for the following three or four 
days. The medical officers were worked terribly in the 
cholera hospitals, and suffered in proportion.” 

The most prominent feature in Mr. Chamberlain’s 
new plan of campaign is the block-house, but if he 
imagines that fortifications can make up for the 
quantity and the quality of troops he is labouring 
under a fatal error. Of all systems the multiplication 
of block-houses is the most perilous and wasteful. It 
is not only an admission of weakness, but the worst 
possible thing for the morale and discipline, the health 
and efficiency of the men cooped up in them. There is 
a common saying in India that when we begin to lock up 
our garrisons in fortifications it will be time to pack 
and bid farewell to the country. If this be true of 
India, it is no less true of South Africa. Like every- 
thing else, block-houses have their legitimate uses. 


They may with advantage be employed, as we em- 
ploy them in India, in watching the mouths of the 
great mountain passes on the North-West Frontier, 
to prevent a sudden eruption of the predatory tribes 
into the valley of the Indus ; or, as Sherman used them in 
Georgia, in 1864, to guard the vz¢al points in a railway. 
But to scatter them broad-cast in the large districts 
where the Colonial Secretary hopes to re-establish peace- 
fulindustries, is putting them to uses opposed to the rules 
of war, rules which cannot be violated with impunity. 

Sir Charles Napier, the greatest authority on this 
subject, was most emphatic in his condemnation of 
them for such purposes. After the annexation of the 
Punjab to our Indian possessions he had to deal 
with a situation not unlike the position to-day in South 
Africa. But when it was proposed that he should 
either repair or destroy the numerous fortlets, built by 
the Sikhs to overawe the civil population, Sir Charles, 
being a man of genius and experience, dismissed both 
proposals with contempt, as, in his opinion, isolated 
fortified posts were of no use to his own army, or 
to the insurgents. ‘*‘ He who would occupy them,” he 
wrote, ‘‘would be a fool! They are of no import- 
ance, and may be safely left to themselves. To 
destroy them will cost a large sum, which would be more 
usefully employed in saving the lives of Europeans by 
giving them better food and shelter.” His correspon- 
dence is also full of protests against the vicious 
system of scattering troops here, there, and every- 
where. ‘‘ Gentlemen who wear red coats,” he wrote 
on another occasion, ‘‘ but who are not soldiers, are 
always for a small force to march -here and another 
there, so as always to bring British troops into battle 
with inferior numbers, when proper management may 
give an equal or superior number. The courage of 
our troops may sometimes prevent disaster, but a 
commander has no right to make such arrangements 
as require such dangerous proofs of their bravery.” 

The same question cropped up in Sind, but its able 
Administrator, General John Jacob, one of Sir Charles 
Napier’s lieutenants, disposed of the matter in an 
even more summary manner. When Jacob ‘assumed 
command in Sind, he found men and horses shut up 
within walls, and completely isolated. ‘‘ The troops,” 
he wrote, ‘‘ were fed, both man and horse, as if on 
board ship by the Commissariat Department. Provi- 
sions, even to forage for cavalry horses, were stored 
for the various fortified posts at enormous cost to the 
country; everything was in a state of siege.” But 
Jacob promptly ordered all fortified posts to be pulled 
down, because, as he quaintly put it, they were ‘‘im- 
pertinent to cavalry.” 

Mr. Chamberlain must, indeed, be sanguine if he 
expects that his new plan of campaign will lead to the 
unconditional surrender of the mobile and enterprising 
Boers. His policy will, I believe, have quite a contrary 
effect, and will only hasten the grave crisis which 
has long been impending in South Africa. To immure 
the remnant of our army in block-houses, to set up 
gallows, to substitute judicial murder for legitimate 
force, to arm natives (a measure condemned by all 
South Africans), to confiscate the property of belliger- 
ents, and to banish their leaders is to court humiliation 
and disaster. This new departure may, perhaps, 
curtail the enormous weekly expenditure on the war, 
it may, even, lighten taxation—but it will, assuredly 
lose us South Africa. 
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CORRESPONDENCE. 


THE CONCENTRATION CAMPS. 
To the Editor of THE SPEAKER. 


Sir,—-The effect of a war upon non-combatants is one 
of its most painful features, but it rarely strikes those who 
have not actually experienced what war is like ; it is passed 
over by the general public. 

Even yet our Government seem scarcely to have 
thought about it seriously in connection with the war in 
South Africa. They have just refused the valuable aid to 
non-combatants in that country generously p offered by 
Switzerland. 

During the Franco-German War of 1870-71, a large 
sum of money was raised in this country for the French 
non-combatants, and, under the title of “ ‘The War Victims’ 
Fund” was distributed by members of the Society of 
Friends in the different parts of France which were fought 
over. The German Government gave them every assist- 
ance in their work, and they had the willing aid of all 
German authorities both civil and military. 

But our Government receives all offers of help, whether 
from others or from ourselves, with cold and ridiculous 
suspicion and contempt. The non-combatants in South 
Africa, wisely or unwisely, have been concentrated in camps. 
Some of these have been visited by Miss Hobhouse, who 
has reported that which she has seen, and has made certain 
recommendations with the view of improving the conditions 
of those which she found inefficient. Society sneered at 
her reports. Punch; to its eternal disgrace, turned the bitter 
sufferings of our captives, women and little children, into a 
shameful jest. But her work has borne good fruit, for 
endorsed by the terrible monthly statistics of death and 
disease, her reports have overcome official indifference, and 
several of her suggesticns have been accepted and acted on, 
or action has, at least, been promised. 

But the Government do not apparently understand that 
to work the necessary reforms in the evils which exist, and 
which are bringing much discredit upon us, a large body of 
capable, earnest, sympathetic women, who work from love 
and not for payment, is immediately needed. The simple 
thing to have done would have been to commission the lady 
who has gained invaluable experience, which would have 
saved much time and ensured efficiency, to organise such a 
staff of volunteer workers, and to direct their operations. 
Instead of this, they send out a Committee of Inquiry to 
investigate and make fresh reports, whilst the dreadful 
death-rate does not diminish. Truly a highly official but 
most barren proceeding. 

And, even in the choice of the Committee of investiga- 
tion, the Government have acted strangely. It was, per- 
haps, too much to expect that they should not seek for 
strong partisans, but it is unfortunate that some of the ladies 
selected should have expressed themselves publicly in a 
way which suggests that they had come to strong conclu- 
sions upon the subject of their investigations before their 
work began, and that, however able, they were somewhat 
lacking in that sympathy without which men or women “ are 
but as sounding brass or tinkling cymbals.” They do not 
go to criminals but to those who have suffered the greatest 
of calamities, and amongst whom the Angel of Death is 
abroad. If the people of England would show the same 
zeal in the case of their poor captives which they did in 
that of the Bulgarians, the Government would be com- 
pelled to act and not to satisfy themselves with eternal in- 
vestigation.—Y ours truly, 

Rost. SPENCE WATSON. 

Bensham-grove, 

Gateshead-on-Tyne, 


August 21, 1901. 


THE EDUCATION BILL. 
To the Editor of THE SPEAKER. 


Sir,-—A year ago one of your contemporaries fell foul 
of the leaders of the teaching profession for indifference 
during the long summer holidays. At that time the Educa- 
tion Bill of 1900 had, under considerable ridicule, been 
withdrawn by the Government. 

It seems to me that, at the present juncture, our educa- 
tional experts do fairly lay themselves open to criticism for 
leaving us without any lead. A short time ago a second 
Education Bill was shelved, after arousing quite as much 
party rancour and public ridicule as its predecessor, and a 
one-clause bill rushed through the House to help the 
“ Cockertonised” schools, under the general impression 
that a comprehensive Education Bill would be introduced 
in 1902. 

Now, with regard to the 1902 bill, several questions 
naturally arise. When will it appear? What will be the 
probable contents? What chance is there of such agree- 
ment between various political and educational sections as 
will save the measure from the fate of its predecessors ? 
What amendments may be wisely urged? It seems to me 
that, unless our leaders can let us have immediate light on 
some or other of the above points, there is very little 7 
for the new bill, and, in this regard, I certainly think the 
Long Vacation ought not to go by without action. 

As far as can be seen, the educational programme for 
the next twelve months (I am not taking account of the new 
section formed by the British Association) is as follows: 
Autumn, almost nil; winter, meetings for usual academical 
discussions ; early summer, possible introduction of the new 
bill; July, possible slaughter of ditto amidst much rancour 
and jeering. 

If the billis to have a smooth course through the 
House some common agreement should be made amongst 
the various Educational Associationsas regards amendments. 
Ministers can scarcely be expected to weigh seriatim the 
suggested amendments of some twenty teaching bodies. 

However, if the bill is only introduced into the House at 
the same time as the recent bill—Bill No. 1 of this year—was 
brought forward, there would be no time even for the asso- 
ciations to scramble through amendments separately, 
whereas any common agreement would be absurd. 

Might I, therefore, make two suggestions? Firstly, 
that—during the coming autumn, if possible—the various 
associations should, for the purposes of the new bill, make 
an attempt at co-operation and come to a common under- 
standing as to amendments on those points which both 
common sense and expert opinion indicate as almost sure 
to form part and parcel of the measure. Secondly, the 
associations should urge the Government to allow the 
longest interval possible between first and second reading, 
so as to give time for the further discussion of amendments 
and for further co-operation. Three months would not be 
a day too much. 

Of course, Sir, in all this, I am assuming what many 
believe to be the case, that no Education Bill can be a 
success which is unacceptable to the teaching profession 
generally. 


Believe me, Sir, your obedient servant, 


A. G. Munro. 
12, Orchard-gardens, Teignmouth, 
August 16, 1901. 
THE INDIAN DEBATE. 


To the Editor of THE SPEAKER. 


Sir,—In the House of Commons last night I frequently 
counted the attendance to the discussion of the Indian 
Budget. It ranged from 1oto18. Ithink there are about 
670 members. Even Lord George Hamilton could not help 
remarking on the fact. 

As usual, the Secretary of India made some vague 
general propositions, and felt proud of the prosperous con- 
dition of India. Is it a fact or not that in the first year 
of the present severe famine, while Government were 
opening relief works, officers were sent round to collect 
every penny of the land and other taxes? Is ita fact or 
not that in Bombay repeated pressure was put to diminish 
the wages of the workers till they were quite insufficient 
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and the labourers left the camps? The Secretary 
confused town labourers with cultivators. We heard 
that the annual wages have increased by 2s. 8d. 
during the course of the last twenty years. The statement 
evidently applies to labourers. What is the increase of the 
cost of living during the same period? And what is the 
increase of taxation on land during the same period? We 
want to know the proportion of the pay of native and 
European Government servants. Is it a fact or not that 
only about 4 per cent. of the honourable posts under the 
Indian Government are offered to the natives? Lord 
George Hamilton spoke about justice and equality. Is it a 
fact or not that outsiders are recruited in London to fill up 
the posts in India ? 

Re education, Lord G. Hamilton said that the examina- 
tions are easy to pass. He is distinctly mistaken. Every- 
body in Bengal knows that it is impossible to bear the 
burden of task imposed by the Calcutta University. The 
European students in the Calcutta Medical College receive 
many facilities denied to native students. More than 50 per 
cent. of the students of India have been excluded from 
Roorki, and the same may be said of the Coopers’ Hill 
Engineering College. In our country we have a stifi 
M.A. examination, but there is none in England, I hear. 
The pass marks of the various examinations are often 
higher than those in England, e¢.g., the L.L.B. of Bombay 
and that of Cambridge. 

The educated people do not make a living for two 
reason—!, because foreigners are installed by friends and 
relatives, and 2, the remuneration is disgraceful—often far 
less than that of a London sweep. We want a systematic 
education in arts and sciences to run parallel with literary 
education. Recently the Government of Bengal passed a 
rule that Judian professors and teachers would draw the 
maximum salary of only about Rs.40oo a month—what a 
native can never aspire to in thirty years’ service, after 
which he must retire. 

The Secretary of State for India spoke about the in- 
crease of banks. They are found only in large towns 
like Calcutta, Bombay, and others. The Government will 
be blessed if they would start rural banks. Peasants 
borrow of the village money-lenders, but do not invest. 
The banks are fed by Government servants — mostly 
foreigners—and by business people, who again, Mr. Caine 
said, are foreigners. Some of the professional people, like 
lawyers and doctors, have business transactions with banks. 
The bulk of the people do not get two meals a day; they 
have pawned jewellery and even utensils during the last few 
famines (Mr. Caine said that there had been eighteen famines 
during the last twenty-five years). They have no capital to 
invest. Had there been capital there would have been no 
famine.\ The country is not over-populated; there is plenty 
of food and ample room—but no money. 

Lastly, Lord G. Hamilton spoke about an enormous 
absorption of minerals. On the authority of Mr. William 
Digby, C.LE., Lassert that the average absorption of minerals 
per head during a whole year is about 2d. 

Lord G. Hamilton made no observation on irrigation— 
the most lucrative investment. 

Yours faithfully, 


S. C. Roy. 
2, Woodquest-avenue, Herne Hill, S.E. 
August 17, 1901. 
THE MANUAL OF MILITARY LAW. 


To the Editor of THE SPEAKER. 


Sir,—Yeou refer to the Manual of Military Law as 
having been “ published two years ago as instructions to 
our officers and men.” If you mean that it was published 
for the first time two years ago, permit me to point out 
that the first edition appeared in 1884. The present is the 
fourth edition. 

Yours, &c., 
D. Scot SkirvinG, 


Lieut.-Colonel Retired. 
_ Oxford, August 19. 


[Of course we meant that the last edition—the edition from 
which we were quoting—was published two years 
ago.—Eb.]| 


REVIEWS. 


ADVICE TO INVESTORS. 


How To Invest anp How To Specutate. By C. H. Thorpe 
London: Grant Richards. 

A WRITER on financial questions has gone far towards 
getting at the kernel of the whole matter when he not only 
believes that there is a time to buy and a time to sell, but 
also appreciates the fact that there are times when the 
prudent operator should do neither the one nor the other, 
but with his money on short deposit at his bank should 
quietly await the development of events, ready to seize his 
opportunity when it presents itself. All this knowledge the 
author of How to Invest and How to S peculate has acquired, 
and, having acquired it, he is capable of writing not only 
instructively but entertainingly upon it. The advice given 
is clearly set forth, and extreme care has been taken to 
make it a useful book of reference to the general public 
by not overloading it with the jargon of Throgmorton-street. 
Moreover, the book opens with a glossary of Stock Ex- 
change terms in common use. The first chapter considers 
and explains the various influences which affect the markets 
of the Stock Exchange. The manner in which the dulness 
or activity of general trade acts and reacts upon the money 
market and the Stock Exchange is fully gone into. Having 
grasped the main causes of market movements, the reader 
is next instructed in the question of when to buy and when 
to sell, and in this connection it is pointed out very truly that 
the stockbroker is not always the best judge of the future 
prospects of a security. We would go further than this and 
say that the average stockbroker with the best of intentions 
is very seldom indeed a good judge of the future of a 
market: his judgment is unconsciously warped by the 
transactions he sees from day to day, his view is too short, 
and he is apt to attach undue importance to the personal 
weight of the men who may be at the moment either the 
buyers or the sellers of any particular stock. The investor 
is, in fact, urged to work out his problem himself, and 
valuable hints how to do so are given him ; at the same time 
he is warned against following the advice, which is seldom 
disinterested, given by financial papers, and he is also 
cautioned against “tips” from stray acquaintances and 
against the touting circulars of outside brokers. 

How to Read a Prospectus is the best chapter in the 
book. Without quoting from it somewhat at length, which 
would be unfair to the author, it would be difficult to go 
into the important question of what information an intend- 
ing investor should be able to derive from a straightforward 
prospectus. Suffice it to say that all the material points on 
which an investor should satisfy himself are exhaustively 
considered, and the pitfalls which the ingenious promoter 
digs for the unwary are duly pointed out. If the investing 
public learnt no more from this book than the art of intelli- 
gently criticising a prospectus, they would learn much. 
With a copy of How to Invest and How to S peculate on every 
investor's bookshelf, even the crowd of fools who rush in 
where angels fear to tread might in process of time be 
slightly diminished. 

The steady increase of the capital accounts of Home 
Railways without any corresponding extension of their 
systems is a point on which the investor is warned in the 
chapter on Home Railway Securities. It is a much-needed 
warning, a warning that should be shouted at the investor 
rather than gently whispered to him, as it is here. There 
can only be one end to a system of finance which pays for 
upkeep and renewals largely out of an ever-increasing capital 
account: it must finally result in seriously diminished divi- 
dends and in the depreciation of the capital ‘invested. 

It was doubtless misplaced patriotism which led our 
author to deal lightly with the shortcomings of English 
railways, for he approaches the subject of American rails 
more vigorously. The fact that in 1893 many of the roads 
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were in the hands of receivers is duly emphasised, the 
watering of capital in the past and the possibilities in the 
future of poor harvests and of rate-cutting are spoken of 
with a free-thinking cynicism which would at the moment 
sound positively blasphemous in the ears of the elect of 
Wall Street. ‘The increased and increasing prosperity of 
the United States is admitted with great fairness, but there 
is a word of warning that the market has travelled too fast 
and a suggestion that the investor should now hold off until 
the market has been tested by a bad harvest or two after 
enjoying a cycle of plenty, before considering the possi- 
bilities of this section of the market. 

There is an interesting chapter on mining work, giving 
a short sketch of the methods of treating gold-bearing rock 
and gravel, and a careful perusal of it will do muci to assist 
a shareholder to understand the cryptic sentences of a 
mine captain’s report. ‘The chapters on Mines and Mis- 
cellaneous Securities treat briefly of the different goldfields 
and of the various sorts of industrials. We cordially agree 
with the author’s adverse criticism of the many manufac- 
turing combinations which have been formed in this 
country of recent years. Over-capitalisation and inability 
to stop competition are, as he justly says, the weak point of 
these “combines.” In years of good trade these combina- 
tions will tempt competition into the field, and in poor years 
they will have difficulty in paying dividends on their in- 
flated capital. 

How to Invest and How to S peculate is an interesting 
and informing book to the investor, but the portion which 
deals with speculation is feeble and at times misleading. 
The whole treatment of the question of the continuation of 
stock from one account to another, and the discussion of 
contangoes and backwardations, is very weak. The fact 
that jobbers, brokers, and many of their large clients go to 
their bankers for loans, on which they may carry the specula- 
tive purchases of themselves and others, is a point which the 
author does not recognise. He airily talks of money being 
“virtually” borrowed for the purpose of continuation, 
whereas such money is actually borrowed. When that grave 
and reverend City magnate, the chairman of a joint stock 
bank, deplores at his half-yearly meeting that the stagnation 
on the Stock Exchange has caused a reduction in the bank's 
dividend the tone of pathetic regret in which he addresses 
his shareholders is not due to a vague sorrow over the 
absence of a demand for sums to be “ virtually” borrowed, 
but it is due to a very real bereavement of a most profitable 
source of income from the sums which are actually bor- 
rowed in times of activity by the speculative world. Your 
bank chairman is not the man to squander his sentiment 
over the absence of “ virtual” business ; his eye-glasses are 
dimmed with emotion at the loss of very actual and re- 
munerative business. 

The undisclosed “bull account,” which is created by 
pawning stocks on margin with banks, is at all times a 
market’s greatest danger, and to write of speculative markets 
without dealing with this risk is somewhat futile. To say 
that ““bear’ sales cancel ‘ bull’ purchases to a very large 
extent” is nonsense. “ Bear” operators, even among mem- 
bers of the Stock Exchange, are always a small minority, 
whilst among the outside public such a thing as a “bear” 
speculator is almost unknown. Perhaps, when enormous 
blocks of stock are pawned with banks, the floating re- 
mainder of the vs bull’ account” may be cancelled by the 

‘bear’ account” to a very large extent, but, nevertheless, 
the pawned stock has to be reckoned as part of the “ ‘bull’ 
account.” Not only is it a part of the “‘ bull’ account,” but 
it is the most vulnerable part of it. For on any serious fall, 
if the banker’s margin is not maintained, as is stipulated 
when such loans are made, the banker promptly throws out 
upon a weak market the stock which he holds as security 


against his loan, thereby increasing the disaster, and per-- 


haps forcing out other pawned stock as well; for, when 
pawned stock once begins to come upon a market, it comes 
in an avalanche, and verifies the old Stock Exchange saying 


of “ the bigger the ‘ back.’ the biggeshe fall.” On this very im- 


portant question of a concealed “‘ bull’ account” the author 
of How to Invest and How to S peculate is inexplicably mute, 
yet, beyond the danger to which it exposes the speculator, 
the undisclosed “‘ bull’ account” may prove a source of loss 
to the investor, who, looking at the rate of continuation, may 
completely misjudge the condition of the market, and may 
allow himself to be prematurely hurried into an investment 
in a market tottering on the verge of a fall. Also, on the 
question of the jobber’s “turn,” there is absurd blundering. 
We are gravely informed that when a jobber makes a 
M4 per cent. price he makes a 4% per cent. “turn.” Now, 
he does not, for the jobber’s “turn” is simply the jobber’s 
profit, and until he has undone his bargain in the market, 
which he does possibly at a profit of an eighth or a sixteenth, 
he has secured no “turn” at all. In some glorified bourse 
in the Halls of Valhalla, where the “ bull” and the “ bear ” 
frolic together while the pensive “ stag” chews the cud of 
bygone prospectuses, jobbers may make % per cent. 
“turns” on 4 per cent. prices, but they can hope to 
do so on no earthly Stock Exchange. It is a pity that a 
book which contains much useful information should be 
disfigured by such mistakes as these. 
G. W. 





THE AGE OF THE GIANTS. 


MAKERS OF THE NINETEENTH CENTURY. 


By Richard A. 
Armstrong, B.A. 


London: Fisher Unwin. 


Mr. ARMSTRONG, in his picturesque and high-minded 
work, has perhaps fallen into a form of language indi- 
cative of a too facile and conventional hero-worship in 
speaking of “the makers of the nineteenth century.” I 
am not aware that there were any makers of the nineteenth 
century ; 1 was always under the impression that it had 
cnly one maker, who had for some time practised the manu- 
facture of centuries. It is entirely right and reasonable to 
pay honour to the great men of a period, men such as 
Carlyle and Gladstone and Matthew Arnold, but it leaves 
the door open for a false philosophy to call them makers of 
the century. If Mr. Armstrong called them men who were 
made by the century he would speak the truth and give 
them sufficiently high honour. 

Mr. Armstrong does not make any very systematic 
attempt to estimate what was the purpose and character that 
bound the century together. Yet without such a general 
definition a century has no meaning; it is merely an arbi- 
trary division of time, like a minute or a quarter of an hour. 
To speak of its spirit or its tendency is like speaking 
of the spirit which gives fire and mystery to a fortnight, 
or of the tendency which the whole cosmos exhibited 
from a quarter-past five on Tuesday to twenty-seven minutes 
past twelve on Wednesday. If there was any significance or 
intention in the nineteenth century I think that Mr. Arm- 
strong should have attempted to summarise it before string- 
ing together a set of diverse and antagonistic men upon s° 
slender a thread as one hundred revolutions of the earth 
round the sun. I do not pretend for a moment that I can 
remedy Mr. Armstrong’s omission. I do not conceive that 
either my personal experience or my theoretic acumen are 
equal to his. But I think it may be roughly stated that the 
general task and tendency of the nineteenth century has 
been the liberation of the human soul. Almost every great 
man mentioned by Mr. Armstrong, including Charles Brad- 
laugh, has fought for the freedom of the soul to seek eternity. 
Some philosophers have procured the release of the human 
soul from captivity by the expedient of denying its existence. 
After all, that is the way that many prisoners have escaped. 
Just as some captive king might escape out of a castle by 
pretending to be a cowherd, so the human soul has broken 
loose in the nineteenth century by employing the amusing 
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and very transparent pretext that it is only a little carbon 
and protoplasm. But whether the soul’s new and perilous 
omnipotence appear to us a good or disastrous thing, we 
shall be equally fatuous if we suppose that the liberty which 
the soul has gained in the nineteenth century is merely a 
liberty to reau scientific text-books and join the Secular 
Society, to blaspheme God and be indescribably respectable. 
If it is free at all it must be equally free to preach crusades 
and erect churches, to join in the hunt after the lost secret. 

Again, the very able and sympathetic studies of great 
men, to which Mr. Armstrong devotes himself, suffer a great 
deal from his principle of labelling each man with a particu- 
lar spiritual trade. Thus Carlyle is called the Preacher, 
George Eliot the Novelist, Matthew Arnold the Critic. This 
process cannot do otherwise than narrow the freshness and 
variety of the intellectual search. The precise duty which 
any man has to perform in this universe is a very elusive and 
mysterious thing. A man seldom discovers actually what 
he was intended to do until his dying day, and then he 
is filled with a resigned and even radiant consciousness that 
he has done something else. At any rate, his spiritual shop 
cannot have a name over it like a butcher’s or baker's. 
Every man that comes into the world invents 4 
new profession. Thus we might often quarrel at the 
very start with Mr. Armstrong about the titles given to 
his separate articles. It might at least be maintained that 
Matthew Arnold was as much a preacher as Carlyle, that 
John Henry Newman was as much a philosopher as James 
Martineau, that Mr. Gladstone was as much a patriot as 
Mazzini. More especially it is difficult to understand why 
Mr. Armstrong should have selected George Eliot as the 
typical novelist, when she was probably the least natural anid 
typical novelist that ever wrote great novels. In reality she 
wrote great novels because she was a compound of every 
other character in Mr. Armstrong’s book except the novelist 
critic, preacher, iconoclast, man of science. Indeed, Mr. 
Armstrong probably selects her to the subordination of 
Thackeray and Dickens because he himself does not really 
respect or understand the novel. In the opening para- 
graphs of the article on George Eliot he defends the novei 
as a moral institution, apparently under the impression 
that it requires defence. “There are, indeed,” he says, 
“novels of incident and movement like the romances, 


for instance, of Wilkie Collins or Stanley Weyman, 
which are quite free from all taint of corruption, 
which are excellent as a rest and distraction from 


the cares and fatigues of life, so long as they are 
indulged in with strict moderation, and not allowed to absorb 
time and energy sacred to duty, which nevertheless have 
little or no direct action on the characters of men.” Any- 
one reading all this about rest and indulgence and modera- 
tion might think that Mr. Armstrong was talking about 
arsenic or opium. Why should this one form of art, the 
novel, be selected for this insolent protection and this offen- 
sive mercy ? People are not warned against extravagan: 
indulgence in the contemplation of statues; no one is 
adjured to temper with moderation his lust for Gothic cathe- 
drals ; no one is assured that in reading Paradise Lost or 
The Divine Comedy he is giving .umself a moment's 
harmless and hygienic idleness. If anyone thinks that a 
good novel, whether it is a good psychological story of 
George Eliot’s or a good romantic story s..e one of 
Wilkie Collins’s, is an idle and easy matter not to 
be compared with poetry or architecture, I can 
only say that he may have read a great many romances 
but he has certainly not tried to write one. It is surely a 
truly extraordinary thing that in comparison with a novel 
a book about the habits of beetles should be called a serious 
book. To the deeper insight all living creatures are as 
serious as duty and death. Nevertheless, we could under- 
stand th2 superficial impression that our fellow creatures are 
serious, and that beetles are a little comic. But surely it 
reads like a dogma from topsy-turveydom that, in the matter 
of books, beetles are serious and men are preposterously 
comic. 

This ethical aridness is the only quality which in any 
way detracts from the honourable eloquence and just criti- 


cism of Mr. Armstrong’s work. It leads him to put George 
Eliot above Thackeray, who had a head twice as big as hers, 
and a heart ten times bigger. It leads him to prefer 
Matthew Arnold’s poetry to his prose, although his prose 
was a real inspiration, the discovery of a new spirit and a 
new style, the triumphant turning of a hundred literary 
heresies into merits, the turning of tautology itself into a 
great rhetorical effect. But it never leads him astray when 
there is any great and wholesome moral crisis involved. lt 
does not prevent him from seeing that men of the mental 
stature of those with whom he is concerned have commonly 
better reasons for their errors than most of us have for the 
truths by which we live and die. He does not forget, in 
speaking of a man like Newman, that the most truly libera! 
spirit can see a meaning in the war against Liberalism. He 
does not forget that a man like Charles Bradlaugh should be 
regarded with the illimitable reverence with which we regard 
a strange religious enthusiast in some old-world story, a 
manly and heroic spirit in the bondage of an intellectual! 
limitation and a forgotten creed, 


GG. &. GC 





HISTORY OF INTELLECTUAL DEVELOPMENT. 


HisTORY OF INTELLECTUAL DEVELOPMENT ON THE LINES OF 
MopERN EvoLution. By John Beattie Crozier. Vol. III. 


Longmans, Green and Co., 39, Paternoster-row, London ; 
New York, and Bombay. 


As a whole this book is not so brilliant as one is inclined 
to think in reading certain parts ; and it seems to be incon- 
clusive, and to show no development and not to cohere wel!. 
Yet Mr. Crozier redeems much by his animated manner, if 
we may thus call it, rather than style. He is a chastened 
Carlyle with a more inferential, less intui.onal mind, and 
he has the trick, common to Carlyle and Dickens, of repeat- 
ing some picturesque description many times, with this 
difference, that whereas his predecessors thus dealt with 
individuals, so he deals with classes or peoples. We wonder 
how often in his two chapters on contemporary France, 
the “ problem ” and “ reconstruction,” he has referred to the 
“five million peasants on their five to ten acres, scratching 
the soil with their hoes.” His poetical fancy never fails to 
suggest picturesque images, such as relieve the fatigue ordi- 
narily felt in following abstract thought. Whenever he is 
describing some portion of mankind absorbed in a tran- 
sient but overwhelming wave of enthusiasm, this lively 
imaginativeness is pressed into the service of a mordant 
humour; but a sketch of the features of such a spiritual 
phase is written in a breathless style, which lends the illu- 
sion that we are following the movements o: rapidly passing 
events. The popular movements of tne last two centuries, 
which are surveyed in this volume, give not a few chances 
for the exercise of Mr. Crozier’s peculiar powers. It would 
be unfair to say that popular ideals excite his derision ; but 
he undertakes a philosophic defence of the policy which is 
usually called by those who pride themselves on adherence 
to principles “ opportunism.” The morality of opportunism 
in Mr. Crozier’s opinion seems to depend on the spirit of 
the opportunist. If he is a mere office seeker, bent on pre- 
serving power by “ dishing the Whigs,” or any other such 
device, he is worthy of condemnation; but if he believes 
that it is fanaticism to universalise a policy, and is inclined 
to share the English unwillingness “ to push things to their 
logical conclusion” (whatever that may mean), the case is 
otherwise. 

A fair example of his style is given in the following 
sketch of the “ Extension of the Franchise ” movement : 

“ And as it continued to gain in strength day by day, and 
was coquetted with in turn by both political parties for their 
own ends, it gradually by its reverberation through the 
Press began to put on a quasi-sacred character, and ended, 
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as laissez-faire had done before it, by becoming an endin 
itself and one worthy of pursuit for itself alone. And 
although it always continued to be looked askance at 
by some, it became at last more or less respected if not 
loved by all, like those texts of Scripture which although 
most damaging in the hands of — opponents, are 
nevertheless respected by all as equally inspired portions 
of Holy Writ; the political philosophers under Stuart Mill 
blessing the movement, and figuring it as helping to confer 
a sense of political responsibility on the masses by its very 
exercise, while the historians under Macaulay figured it as 
like liberty itself, which operates on its possessors 
like the gradual restoration to sight of those who 
have long been blind! And so the movement went 
on increasing, not in sound merely, but in devotion and 
support as it went along, until at last Lord Beaconsfield, 
with his Imperial and romantic spirit, tired of all the 
haggling about five and ten pound freeholders, house- 
st and the rest, boldly threw open the franchise to 
lodgers and all, and so gave the control of the State into 
the hands of the dim miscellaneous multitude whenever 
they should choose to take it up; trusting, with what has 
proved to he a well-placed confidence, that his general 
policy would gain from the Imperial spirit of the nation as 
many adherents to his party from the racecourse, the public- 
house, and the street, as were likely to be lost to it by any 
immediately possible programme of Liberal reforms.” 


“Ended by becoming an end in itself.” Very 
little is done by people who remember all the 
time that what they wish to bring to pass is only a means and 
not an end ; the fanatics, for whom the immediate object is 
the end, achieve more than the philosophers, who see things 
in perspective. Mr. Crozier’s criticisms would further des- 
troy faith. | Who believes in what he knows to be only 
a means? It is useless to be indignant, because other things, 
besides the Kingdom of God, will not come by observation. 
Yet this is what excites Mr. Crozier’s indignation. He is 
impatient with our mortal nature for leaning too much now 
towards excess, now towards defect. He complains that it 
was not possible so to shape our institutions that the many 
might be enabled to remove the economic grievances from 
which they suffered, without being given the last word in 
many questions of high politics, on which they are not com- 
petent to judge. The ordinary historians are bad guides 
because they have studied some particular period or parti- 
cular people, and as advocates wish to make the particular 
universal. Beware of Grote, lest you be hypnotised into 
seeking to reproduce Athenian democracies. Shun 
Mommsen, or you may be led astray by the idols of 
Cesarism. Believe not Macaulay too readily, if he would 
persuade you that the ideals of the glorious Revolution are 
good for all time and all existence. 

The historians, who have tried to survey mankind as 
philosophers seeking tendencies and laws, and regarded his- 
tory as capable of being reduced to a science, are not less 
untrustworthy in Mr. Crozier’s eyes. For it is the practical 
statesman whom he has in his regard all the time. We are 
not sure that he has been quite grateful to Hegel in classing 
him with the other authors of a philosophy of history, that 
are suspect. It is Mr. Crozier’s own conclusion that man- 
kind has advanced in a zig-zag, in which the alternating 
divergencies represent tendencies at one time towards 
abstract ideals, at another towards the rule of physical force. 
Hegel had some such theory of the “ dialectical process ” by 
which men move from one intellectual conception to an- 
other, and he thought that something of the sort was true of 
history. No English writer would work out a suggestion 
through the whole of history with the maddening persis- 
tence of a German, and Mr. Crozier is no exception to the 
rule. In some places Mr. Crozier advances views of history 
which can only be called mystical. Thus speaking of the 
Political Ideals of the Nineteenth Century as means “ for 
further instalments of justice,” he continues : 


“ This is the very end, we may say, of Nature herself, and 
she will stick at nothing that will help her to progressively 
realise it. Observe, for example, how circuitously she 
worked to oe Paganism by Christianity. To get 
the new and higher morality of Christianity, a new con- 
ception of God was necessary. For this purpose a small 
tribe, the jews, was selected, isolated, set apart, and bred 
specially for the purpose, until the needed conception of 

od was engrave on their hearts. This accomplished, the 
civilised world had next to be prepared for impregnation by 


it, and a large area to be set apart for its peaceful incuba- 
tion. This, too, had not been overlooked; for centuries 
before a small Latin tribe, after conquering its neighbouring 
and rival tribes in Italy, had carried its arms across the seas 
and extended its conquests on all sides until the whole 
Western world submitted to its sway.” 


This reproduces in outline the “preeparatio evangelica” 
of orthodox apologists, which in its turn implies the belief 
in the providential ordering of the world. Mr. Crozier only 
disguises this by using such poetical or scientific subszitutes 
as the “ way of nature.” His whole work, in fact, rests on 
a secret theory that there is an order in history; for after 
reviewing the bibles of the nations, such as the Jews’ bible, 
the Koran, the bible of Rousseau, he recognises that human 
conduct is not likely to be guided so much in the future by 
“supernatural bibles,” and recommends that statesmen 
should find their bible in history itself, in the evolution of 
civilisation, and in the final chapters of his book he lays bare 
the faults in three greati States, England, France, the United 
States, and suggests remedies. 

H. M. C. 





A NEW COMMENTARY ON DANTE. 


AN ENGLISH COMMENTARY ON DANTE’S DIVINA COMMEDIA. 
By the Rev. H. F. Tozer, M.A., Honorary Fellow of Exeter 
College, Oxford. Oxford: At the Clarendon Press. Pp. 636. 
Crown octavo. Cloth, 8s. 6d. 


Mr. Tozer’s English Commentary on the Commedia is 
another segment of the circle of works by which the 
Clarendon Press is gradually furnishing the public with 
a complete apparatus for the knowledge and apprecia- 
tion of the great masterpiece. Dr. Moore’s revised 
text and his two volumes of Studies and Mr. Paget 
Toynbee’s Dictionary of Proper Names and Notable 
Matters have been received with cordial approval as 
valuable aids towards an accurate comprehension of 
Dante ; but as in St. Paul’s, so in Dante’s writings are 
many things to be understood, and it is a sheer impos- 
sibility for too much light to be shed on the obscure 
passages and incidental difficulties of a poem which in 
this respect, not less than in others, resembles the 
Apocalypse. The present commentary differs from that 
of Longfellow, inasmuch as its scope is the exact 
interpretation, rather than the general illustration, of 
the Commedia. In other words, Mr. Tozer has done 
for Dante what Messrs. Campbell and Abbott, for 
instance, have done for Sophocles. His book is 
eminently adapted for the class-room ; but nobody will 
be the worse, and, we venture to think, most Dantists 
will be the better for perusing these terse and lucid 
notes, which are at once fresh and yet characterised by 
sound learning. 

Mr. Tozer is known to fame as the author of the 
Islands of the 4igean and A History of Ancient Geography. 
Had we not been assured by a mutual acquaintance 
that his interest in Dante is by no means of recent 
origin, we might perhaps have speculated as to the 
subtle link between his past and present predilections ; 
and, most unreasonably, it might never have occurred 
to us that his geographical acquirements would have 
assisted him in unravelling the Commedia. But we 
have learnt better, and have been fortunate enough to 
discover, without looking for it, a connection between 
those superficially distinct compartments of human 
knowledge. On p. 37 Mr. Tozer discusses the term 
lacca (‘‘ hollow”), and observes : 


“The word appears to be of Greek origin. In ancient 
Greek \dccoz was used for a ‘ pond’ and a ‘pit.’ In modern 
Greek both Adccos and \d«ea signify a ‘ditch ’(see Byzantius’s 
Lex.) and \dxkos is used for a ‘ valley,’ e.g., for the upper plain 
of Messenia, This word peabably passed into south 
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Italy oo. ew on gs yey — introduced 
numerous Greek words into the dialects of that part, and 
Jacco is used for a ditch at the present time there (Ramage, A YOUTHFUL INDISCRETION. 
Nooks and Byw Italy, p. 270).” 
nastiaapeina itncithadiliiiiai-tiestte THE CuRSE OF EpucaTION. By Harold E. Gorst. London: 


This, it seems to us, is a model note of the sort, 
nor is it a solitary example. On pp. 50, 51 we meet 
with consecutive notes wherein topographical lore is 
pressed into the service of Dantology, viz. : 


‘‘ARLI, OVE RODANO STAGNA: this describes the position 
of Arles, at which place the Rhone divides and begins to 
form the marshy delta of the Camargue. The cemetery at 
Arles, which is here referred to, was called Alyscamps 
(Elisii Campi). It has been allowed to fall into decay, and 
the sarcophagi which remain are arranged near the road 
leading to a chapel of St. Honorat on the east side of 
the town. There is a view of it in Macgibbon’s Architecture 
of Provence, p. 58.” 


“QUARNARO: the Gulf of Quarnero or Quarnaro (both 
forms of the name are in use at the present day; Jackson, 
Dalmatia, vol. iii., p. 81).” 

In another direction Mr. Tozer appositely cites 
Burke. Referring to the phrase which Longfellow 
renders ‘‘the horrible excess of stench”—one of the 
disadvantages of the abyss—he remarks : 

‘‘In defence of this feature Burke may be quoted, who 
says (Essay on the Sublime and Beautiful), ‘No smells or 
tastes can produce a grand sensation except excessive bitters 
and intolerable stenches’; and in illustration of the latter 
point he quotes Virg. Aev. vi., 239-41, and vii., 83, 84.” 

The preface informs us that attention has been paid 
to the sources of Dante’s facts and references, and that, 
as Dante was guileless of Greek, his authorities can be 
very frequently determined with some confidence. Mr. 
Tozer claims also to have indicated on each occasion 
the underlying allegorical element. The following note, 
embracing both points, will show the success of his 
method : 

“In the fifth circle which Dante has now entered, the sin 
of anger is punished by the victims being immersed in a 
filthy swamp formed by the waters of the Styx. Their 
attacks on one another show that their ungoverned passion 
still tormented them. The filthy water represents the 
debasing influence of anger; but the chief symbolism turns 
on the derivation of the Greek rit from orvyciv ‘to 
hate.’ Dante, who himself knew no Greek, may have 
obtained this from Servius (on Virg. Aen. vi., 134) or Isidore 
(Origines xiv., 9), both of whom were among his authorities. 
Isidore says, ‘Styx amd rijs orvyvérnros, i.e., a tristitia 
dicta’; this corresponds to ¢risto ruscel in |. 107.” 

Mr. Tozer deserves thanks, znfer alia, for pointing 
out traces of the Florentine dialect in the Commedia— 
all the more because these forms are not received in all 
editions of the poem (e.g., Corravam, Inf. viii., 31; 
Salavam, Purg. iv., 31). 


On particular questions we do not find ourselves 
always in agreement with Mr. Tozer. Without con- 
testing the general value of the principle that Dante is 
to be explained by Dante, we do not scruple to suggest 
that it is capable of beifig overstrained; and in the 
case of Jnf. i. 63, it seems to us that the weight of 
probability is against Mr. Tozer’s conclusion. The 
line is translated by Longfellow ‘‘ who seemed from 
long-continued silence hoarse,” and by Cary ‘‘ whose 
voice seemed faint through long disuse of speech.” 
Mr. Tozer, however, on the ground of Dante’s unvary- 
ing usage, interprets fioco ‘‘enfeebled.” But, in 
Ordinary Italian foco can and does mean ‘‘ hoarse,” 
and, in this instance, it is going in the very teeth of 
common sense to understand it otherwise. Moreover, 
there is a striking and peculiar aptness in its applica- 
tion to a poet, a typical singer condemned to age-long 
neglect. In Jnf. ii. 93, ove signifies merely ‘‘ whither,” 
not ‘‘ to deal with which,” unless this be intended as a 
paraphrase or gloss. Dove andate (‘‘ where are you 
going ?”) is a common Italian locution. On the other 
hand, in /nf. i. 3, we greatly doubt whether, among its 
multifarious uses, che can possibly mean ‘ where.” 
Most likely it signifies ‘‘ for,” but just conceivably it 
may stand for ¢almenteche, 

F. j. S. 


Grant Richards. 1901. 

Books on education need to be judged by a high stan- 
dard. There is no subject, unless it be political theory, 
on which it is easier to write without thinking, because 
there is no subject on which so much can be said that 
it is almost impossible to disprove. Who knows, as a 
matter of ascertained fact, what education precisely 
does for the educated? It may or it may not be 
possible to train a genius into a fool, or a fool 
into a genius. It may or it may not be possible 
to mould human nature at will, and alter the 
character of a nation by giving it lessons in compara- 
tive anatomy. No one can discover the principles of 
teaching by experience; the possible cases are so 
infinitely various and the sequence of cause and effect 
so obscure in each, that the only resource is to think 
out the theory for oneself according to one’s own 
insight into the development of the soul and one’s own 
views of the purpose and necessary conditions of human 
life. Andasthis takes time, many people—Mr. Harold 
Gorst among them—find it simpler to make shift with 
facile epigrams, random generalities, and an affectation 
of devil-may-care superiority. 

The Curse of Education is like nothing so much as 
a series of essays by a clever sixth-form boy in search 
of an excuse for idleness. It occurred to the author 
that modern teaching is unintelligent, conventional, 
and rigid, that it misconceives the general end and 
persistently overlooks the special needs of the indi- 
vidual. The same idea has probably occurred to a 
good many others ; but they do not all find it neces- 
sary to publish one hundred and forty-four pages 
of haphazard declamation, before they know in a 
general way how to prove their case and have con- 
ceived, at least in outline, some suggestions for a 
remedy. 

Mr. Gorst’s book is simply exasperating. There 
is plenty of sense in it, and some passages, such as the 
chapter on ‘‘ The Destruction of Genius” in young 
children, will be read with sympathy and satisfaction by 
everyone who has thought about the subject at all. 
But the author’s ideas of proof are hardly fit for an 
‘‘ impromptu night ” ata college debating society. He 
looks at his facts through a haze of half-formed theory, 
which magnifies and distorts them beyond all recog- 
nition. His style is little more than modern journalese, 
all over-emphasis and fictitious clearness, full of 
declamatory tags—‘‘ before going more deeply into 
this vital question,” or ‘‘ one has only to exert ordinary 
powers of observation to perceive,” or ‘‘ let us 
turn once more to the map of life for an illus- 
tration.” The minds of the young are “ stuffed” or 
‘‘crammed with so many pounds avoirdupois”’ of 
knowledge, ‘‘jammed in at so much the pound.” 
‘‘ The whole of school life is a scramble for marks,” 
and so forth. The writing is sometimes positively 
vulgar. For instance, this of the average University 
man : 

“If you say anything yourself out of the beaten track 

ou know that you will be looked down upon as a fool or a 


addist. The Eton Fay 4 will be on upon his dress and 
manners ; the Cambridge brand seared into every crevice (!) 
of his mind.” (p. 50.) 


The zpse dixi of a man who talks in this vein will not 
carry much weight with people accustomed to read 
anything heavier than the Dazly Mail. 

Education, according to Mr. Gorst—not any 
particular sort of education, as far as one can see, but 
‘‘ history, geography, physics, chemistry, natural 
history, mineralogy, Latin, Greek, French, arithmetic, 
algebra, Euclid, and goodness knows how many more 
things” (p. 126)—education, according to Mr. Gorst, 
is responsible for discontent, thwarted energies, crime, 
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over-crowding, priggishness, want of employment, 
mediocrity, modern life, ‘‘and goodness knows how 
many more things,” including, no doubt, immature 
cynicism, graphomania and a dyspeptic turn of mind. 
All this in ninety pages, every paragraph of which 
could be turned inside out by an opponent with some 
notion of the nature and value of evidence. 

Take, for instance, as the most favourable example 
one can select, the treatment of the question whether 
free education tends to diminish crime : 

“‘ There is only too good reason to suppose that the evil 
effects of the mock education provided by the State do not 
stop at making its victims unhappy, but even go so far as to 
peasy (!) a certain proportion (!) ot them into actual crime.” 

P. 7°. 

This prepares one for the naked truth. Then follows 
a sensible statement of the causes which make 
the statistics of the conviction of juvenile offenders 
unreliable as evidence. The English statistics are, 
however, given on page 80, and described as ‘‘ abso- 
lutely misleading” (z.e., possibly misleading). In 
certain foreign countries juvenile crime is increasing, 
but ‘‘ it would not be honest to attempt to draw definite 
conclusions” from this fact. Consequently Mr. Gorst 
has ‘‘ to fall back upon logic and common sense,” with 
the following results : 

‘“ There is the solid fact that youthful criminals abound in 
spite of education systems, and although there is a consider- 
able leakage in respect to (!) school attendance, it does not 
follow (!) that juvenile offenders are drawn from this truant 
class to a disproportionate extent.” (p. 81.) 

Moreover, the Rev. J. W. Horsley says that ‘‘crime 
is varied, not abolished, not even most effectually 
decreased, by the sharpening of wits” (p. 82), and 
several prison chaplains ‘‘ are practically unanimous 
in condemning the present system ot education,” which, 
no doubt, means that several of them know that 
‘‘ penny dreadfuls” have often helped on the corrup- 
tion of an already diseased brain. After which Mr. 
Harold Gorst ‘‘is content to let the facts speak for 
themselves,” and concludes with the following flight 
of ‘* logic and common sense” : 

“Tt is self-evident (!) that the unsuitably educated have 
(? a) much greater incentive to wrong-doing than the merely 
illiterate, and it is also (!) a corroborative fact that by far 


the greater ——— (!) of criminals have been taught at 
least to read and write.” (!!) (p. 84). 


Q.E.D. 

Most of the book is of a piece with this. ‘‘ After 
an exhaustive inquiry ” (is it possible to be more self- 
satisfied ?), “after an exhaustive inquiry into the multi- 
farious evils which must be laid at the door of educa- 
tion, it is refreshing to turn to history,” on page g2, 
for proof of the futility of ordinary teaching ; the proof 
being presented in the form of extracts from a common- 
place book relating to the youth or opinions of Napo- 
leon, Wellington, Clive, Washington, Columbus, 
Livingstone, Dr. Adam Clarke, Disraeli, Goldsmith, 
Sheridan, Swift, Scott, Burns, Carlyle, Wordsworth, 
Rousseau, Linnezus, John Hunter, Sir Humphry 
Davy, Newton, andJames Watt. The passage about 
Newton is typical : ; 

“ Newton was always at the bottom of his class until he 
suddenly took it into his head to give a boy, whom he had 
already thrashed in another sense, an intellectual beating. 
‘It is very probable,’ writes Sir David Brewster in his bio- 
graphy, ‘ that Newton’s idleness arose from the occupation 
of his mind with subjects in which he felt a deeper inte- 
rest.’ Nobody could have penned a more incisive indict- 
ment against the imbecility of an education system that 
forces all boys, irrespective of their wishes or talents, into a 
fixed groove.” (pp. 104, 105.) 

Are you stil! unconvinced? Read, then, the strange 
history of an exceptionally brilliant woman of Mr. 
Gorst’s acquaintance, beautifully told on page 121: 

“In the course of a recent conversation with an excep- 
tionally brilliant woman of my acquaintance, it transpired (!) 
that she believed Winchester and Cambridge to be in the 
same county. This lack of geographical knowledge did 


not appear, however, to have impaired her intellectual 
faculties.” () ‘ ‘ 


But the fault lies further back. It is not only that 
Mr, Gorst is at present (not permanently, I trust) 
incapable of proving a proposition: the mischief is that 
he does not know what the proposition is that he wants to 
prove. He has a vague idea that something is wrong 
somewhere, but what he supposes the purpose of educa- 
tion to be, and how he imagines that purpose may be 
best achieved, is amystery. On page 142 he says: 

“ What is, after all, the main object of education ? 

“Tt is to assist everybody to develop his faculties and 


talents, so that he = A be fitted for the position in life 
which Nature intended him to occupy.” 


And on page 143, with becoming modesty— 


“All that I have presumed to advocate is that the door 
should be left open to intelligence.” 


This is vague enough, in all conscience. Yet you will 
search the pamphlet in vain for anything more precise. 
Judging by Chapter III., ‘‘ The Destruction of Genius,” 
one might suppose that the author wanted to see our 
poetic and romantic faculties allowed to develop them- 
selves at will. But Chapter IX., ‘‘ Woman’s Empire 
over Man,” is all for business capacity and powers of 
observation ; while Chapter V., ‘‘ The Greatest Misery 
of the Greatest Number,” tells us that ‘‘ dairymaids 
need neither history nor geography ; they can even do 
without grammar” ; that— 
‘“* We are pretending to educate the rural population by 
conferring on them the blessings of French and shorthand,” 
(P- 37) i— 
and that— 
“There is no demand for parlourmaids who can quote 
‘Hamlet’ amid (!) the intervals of waiting at table, or for 


age-boys capable of spouting ‘Paradise Lost’ for the 
intellectual improvement of the servants’ hall.” (p. 39.) 


As a matter of fact, Mr. Gorst has not even begun 
to think about his subject. If he had, it might have 
occurred to him that there are different points of view 
—the social, the economical, the psychological, the 
artistic—from each of which the problem of education 
wears a different aspect ; it might have occurred to him 
to try if he could not strike a balance between these 
conflicting interests ; it might have occurred to him to 
find out why and how the present system or systems 
of education fall short of the ideal. As it is, he has 
written a book containing much that is sensible, a 
good deal that is acute, much that would sound very 
well in casual conversation; a book, nevertheless, 
which, as a contribution to the most important of all 
controversies, is practically worthless, 


H. F, C. 





WUNDT: ETHICS:—THE PRINCIPLES OF 
MORALITY. 


Wunpt: Eruics:—THE PRINCIPLES OF MorRALIty. Translated 
by Dr. Margaret Floy Washburn. 


Wunvt’s Etiik appeared so far back as 1886. The 
English version, which Dr. Margaret Washburn’s present 
instalment completes, is from the edition of 1892. Wundt’s 


‘ account of the facts of the moral life and the theories of 


the system-makers have been for some time accessible to 
the English reader. There was lacking his constitutive 
contribution to ethics, the part of his work dealing with 
principles and the sphere of their validity. It is well to 
have this Englished. Wundt has not only the claims of a 
master to receive a hearing, even for his paradoxes. His 
writings on subjects not directly psychological express the 
need of a severely positive man of science to think all 
branches of human inquiry into a connected whole. In 
psychology our method must be experimental, our generali- 
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sations descriptive formule. But the facts of conduct, 
the aspirations of the religious and the ethical conscious- 
ness carry us from the positive to the normative. What 
logic does for the norms of intellectual activity, that ethics 
does not for the practical life, and in our ultimate system the 
positive and the normative, the theoretical and the practi- 
cal must be brought to a synopsis, must be atoned. 

The catchwords of Wundt’s philosophy are well- 
known: apperception, supplying a unitary principle to be 
construed not by the analogy of thought, if that word be 
taken abstractedly to summarise only the cognitive life, 
but rather as will, implicit in all mental process ;” psychical 
causality, in virtue of which unity may be maintained 
against all forms of pluralism, a spiritual principle against 
all forms of mechanism ; heterogeny of ends which destroys 
the possibility of absolutism, and renders an evolutionary 
ethic resting upon psychology, and in particular upon racial 
psychology or anthropology inevitable ; the social will, and 
the like. In his constructive ethics Wundt applies these 
to the solution of problems as old as that of freedom, as 
new as that of international relations. He avails himself 
of the points of vantage won in the field of psychology. 
He suffers somewhat from inability to meet an adversary 
except on that familiar ground. He differs from the chief 
English exponents of evolutionary naturalism in ethics by 
the fact that he is not bound to a traditional crude 
psychology of pleasure, nor committed to an inevitable 
alliance of practical policy with utilitarian liberalism. He 
shares with them the difficulty inherent to a psychological 
method of passing from an analysis of fact to a construc- 
tion of obligation. His solution is like theirs, a relativism 
made plausible by a description of development; but by 
his conception of the social will and his ultimate “ univer- 
salism” he is dissociated in sympathy from Mr. Spencer, if 
he offers some affinities to Mr. Leslie Stephen. 

Wundt’s psychology of volition, with its insistence on 
continuity between feeling, desire and deliberate purpose, 
is, as a matter of course, to the point. It is, however, 
familiar enough in the work of his English pupils. The 
highest volitional activity is not generated by an equi- 
vocal generation from  non-volitional conscious  ele- 
ments. It is the result of autogenetic development. ‘This, 
while doubtless true, does not nowadays carry very im- 
portant controversial consequences. With Wundt’s theory 
of freedom it is otherwise. Freedom is capacity to be 
determined in action by a reflective choice between motives, 
and the essential point is reflexion involving a conscious- 
ness of personality as conditioned by past volitional de- 
velopment, or of the significance which the motives and 
purposes of the action have for the character of the agent. 
As against the libertarian this does not imply absence of 
causality. As against the necessarian the causality implied 
is psychical. Mechanical causation falls entirely within 
psychical. Its infinite regress is only infinite in another 
and lower sense than that of the latter. Hence psycho- 
physical parallelism is not complete. Both orders of causa- 
tion are regulative ideas, but the psychical order has 
primacy over the physical, and ultimate explanation must 
be sought for from that rather than from this. ‘Lhe 
external world, my body, matter are conceptual creations, 
mediate where the psychical order is the immediate given in 
experience. This is, of course, the idealist’s short and 
easy method with the materialist, sometimes known as 
epistemologist’s fallacy. Why, then, does Wundt refuse 
to go the lengths of modern so-called Hegelian idealism ? 
Because apperception contains for him more than thought 
interpreted from the abstract standpoint of cognition 
divorced from action. Because in the field of psychology 
as a positive science parallelism is a final formula. Because 
above all, we pursue ends, and the ends undergo metamor- 
phosis in the pursuit and attainment, and this “ hetero- 
geny” prevents us from pretending to construct or construe 
an absolute. Ends are on the make, not eternally perfect 
in a divine mind. 

It is not perhaps in this framework that Wundt’s merit 
as an ethical writer consists, but rather in his account of 


ends, motives, and norms, his practical conclusions with 
regard to punishment, property, vocation, and the like. 
To obey the imperatives of freedom, for social or universal 
ends, upon motives of reflexion, under the norms of 
highest development, this is to live the moral life. What 
we punish is the revolt of the individual against the social 
will. We evolve institutions conformably to the impera- 
tives of freedom, and justify or condemn them as they 
fulfil these, and satisfy the corresponding ends, embody 
the corresponding motives. Habit, as inward constraint, 
may exhibit the outward and visible signs of morality, and 
even manifest a repugnance to immorality. But morality, 
as inward and spiritual grace, is above habit. The quanti- 
tative formula of utilitarianism is conducive only to egoism 
of the group. It does not set before itself a truly social 
end. And so on, with many admirable touches full of sug- 
gestion. 

There may be good moralising in these closing 
sections of Wundt’s ethics, but its connection with his 
“metaphysic of ethics” is somewhat to seek. It seems to 
lie in the dependence of all his practical teaching upon the 
idea of a social will, which is no aggregate of individual 
wills, though it works in and through them. No form of 
individualism can give us this, no compromise of egoisms. 
It can only justify itself if what from some points of view 
may appear as a clash of wills has an underlying unity. 
For Wundt’s psychology this unity can only be found in 
apperception. Wundt, then, like Kant, though with a very 
different meaning for the words, requires an_ original 
synthetic unity of apperception. Grant this to be 
active and not cognitive, and, unless the antinomy of 
causality and freedom can be removed, we must take a 
“noumenal character” interpreted by reference to Spinoza 
or Schopenhauer—with a difference—as the ultimate fact 
for ethics. But this were to change the venue for the case 
of what started as the rationale of practice from the court 
of experience to that of the absolute. As experientialist, 
Wundt cannot admit of this. Hénce he has to find a 
method of dealing with the antinomy. His way is to 
insist on psychical causality, not of thought as cognitive 
consciousness, but of apperception as the implicate of both 
cognition and conduct, the two being actually inseparable. 
As experientialist, too, he finds no absolute, even for 
hypothetical construction. Rather, like Guyau, he finds 
that we build better than we know, that our ends change 
upon our hands. “Human thought, however far it may 
reach, must always remain in the realm of the finite, in- 
finitely removed from its ultimate goal.” 


HERBERT W. BLUNT. 








THE NORTH AMERICANS OF YESTERDAY. 


Tue North AMERICANS OF YESTERDAY. By Frederick S. 
Dellenbaugh. New York and London: G. P. Putnam’s 
Sons. 1991. 


Ir has been a matter of some difficulty to find a convenient 
and comprehensive name for the aborigines of the New 
World. “Indian,” besides being fundamentally incor- 
rect which by itself, matters little, once a name _ has 
become current coin for the multitude—is of restricted 
application, and tends to perpetuate the old error that the 
Mexicans and Peruvians “must be” a different race from 
the nomad Apaches and Sioux. “ Americans” has been 
most unjustly arrogated to themselves, not merely by 
European immigrants into the continent, but by one section 
of those immigrants only. And so someone has devised 
the term “ Amerinds ”—guasi Amer(ican) Ind(ian)s; and 
it will doubtless serve as well as any. It has a clumsily 
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artificial look—and one has a rooted objection to obviously 
artificial designations ; but, if you come to that, America 
itself is a coinage of the most obvious sort—and a historical 
monument of unfairness to boot—yet who stops to think of 
that ? And the name takes its place in verse bravely 
enough. One wonders whether Rhodesia and Nigeria will 
ever do the same. “Ibea” has quietly slipped out of exist- 
ence, unregretted and unsung. 

The interest of this volume, though in great part 
technical, is not altogether for the specialist. Perhaps 
the first and last chapters will be most attractive to the 
general reader. ‘The “ Amerind” (since we must call him 
so) has, as if his hard fate were not hard enough, suffered 
a period of unmerited obloquy. We used to be told, thirty 
years ago, that the high imaginations of Fenimore Cooper: 
which had fed our young souls and those of the generation 
before us, were “all nonsense ”—that, in short, “ Injuns is 
pizen,” and their extermination both inevitable and emi- 
nently desirable. Cooper’s Indians had never existed, and 
would be ridiculous if they did; and, as for the Mexicans, 
the Spanish conquest was entirely humane and merciful com- 
pared with the “ cannibal fiend’s tyranny” it swept away— 
as humane, in fact, as the Matabele War. It was hard to 
have to believe all this; but sentinient counts for nothing, 
of course, even when reinforced by childish recollections of 
kind brown faces and soft tropical intonations of Spanish, 
spoken more or less Aztec-fashion; and unimpeachable 
authorities have assured us that Indians are, at the best, 
nothing but dirty, lazy vagabonds, who will “ have to go” 
sooner or later, in spite of “the gentle and just dealings ” 
of the United States Government (see Henry . Kingsley’s 
“Tales of Old Travel,” p. 117). The Indian agents must 
at that time have had the telling of the story entirely in 
their own hands). And, then, with fuller knowledge, as so 
often happens, the early faith was justified. Sir William 
Butler—recent events have, to a certain extent, obscured 
his connection with Canada—wrote a book, in which he 
described the Indian as fe had known him; and one dis- 
covered that Cooper, for all his longwindedness, and the 
phraseology which looks so ridiculous at this time of day, 
was not so far out where the Red Man is concerned, after 
all. Mr. Dellenbaugh’s experience has led him to the same 
conclusion. 

“The ‘Indian’ has never seemed to me an abnormal 
factor, but rather a natural part of our society, for it is now 
nearly thirty years since I first associated with him in the 
Far West, and before that the Iroquois were familiar to me 
as a small boy. . . . This Amerind people were, 
indeed, more remarkable than has been popularly appre- 
ciated. ‘They possessed, as a rule, strong personality, great 
physical vigour, quick intelligence, and dauntless courage. 
Their brain power was of a high order, and the cerebral 
quality extremely fine, capable through the processes of 
time to a development second to none (p. 2). Not- 
withstanding the popular idea that the Amerinds were 
devils incarnate, many tribes when first encountered were 
kindly, and trusted the newcomers till the moment came, as 
it soon did, when they were basely deceived. Neither 
Cartier nor Roberval met with hostility from natives, and 
the success of the straightforwardness of Penn in his deal- 
ings with them is unquestioned. It has been stated that 
the European is no more than a whitewashed savage, and 
his intercourse with the Amerind people bears out this 
description. ‘There was often provocation on both sides, 
augmented by the complete ignorance of each other’s ways 
and customs.” 

The same might be said of European intercourse with 
Africa. The more one comes to know of so-called savages, 
as they are in themselves, and not as they exist (like the 
German professor’s camel) in our own inner conscious- 
ness, the less will the “ devils incarnate” theory hold water. 
It is a convenient one for the pioneer, when he wants to 
make short work of the man in occupation. (Sometimes 


one wonders whether the short way—Cromwell’s way— 
was not the justest and kindest in the end. At least, he 
did not talk cant about exploiting them for their own good.) 
It was also welcomed, for obvious reasons, by those 


who had to write the lives of the pioneers. Mr. Dellen- 
baugh’s first chapter is, for the most part, sad and humilia- 
ting reading ; it is a relief to pass on to the scientific side 
of the matter, and consider the question of how America 
was peopled. But before doing so, we cannot help remark- 
ing that “the inhumanity of science” is—if not a conven- 
tion—at any rate, not a dogma to be swallowed sans phrase. 
Here is an ethnologist, supposed to be lecturing on his 
special subject, who pleads the cause of the oppressed as 
eloquently as any member of the A. P. S. could do. If 
you have ever heard Baron von Hiigel talk about the 
Vijians, or have read with understanding Spencer and 
Gillan on the Australians, or considered the difference 
between H. M. Stanley and the man whom he went about 
to “relieve” against his will (the peculiar genius of the 
English language is to blame for the ambiguity of this last 
sentence: still, as everyone knows that it was the relieved 
who was unwilling and not the reliever, that does not 
matter), you will know what I mean. 

The homogeneity of the Amerinds, Northern and 
Southern, Eskimo and all, has gradually become an 
accepted fact. No less striking is their diversity, within 
certain limits. Mr. Dellenbaugh’s list of “stocks and sub- 
stocks” is something appalling ; and when you come to lan- 
guages the brain reels at the mere enumeration. He thinks 
that the Ice Age was comparatively recent in the New 
World ; that the latter had already been peopled for a long 
time, and that the “ progressive glaciation” in the north 
and south gradually drove the inhabitants of both ends 
towards the Equator, while (along with the submergence 
of earlier land communications) it cut them off from the 
other continents. When the cold became less, they again 
spread out to the higher latitudes ; and so, contrary to the 
received opinion, which would have made the oldest in- 
habitants come over from Asia by way of Behring Straits, 
the extreme north-west was really the latest peopled 
region. It is impossible to dwell upon _ this point 
as fully as it deserves, or to touch on countless 
others suggested by this volume. The accounts of 
the various industries practised by the Amerinds is 
very full and useful, and assisted by a large number 
of admirable illustrations. The immense differences 
in culture brought before us, the various stages exemplified 
in, say, the sculptured temples of Yucatan, the Eskimo 
winter house (p. 119), and the Pai Ute “ Wikups ” (p. 195) 
—will illustrate a suggestive remark in the preface. “It 
seems to me that no universal epochs of even progress 
could have existed in past time any more than in present 
time. ‘Tribes of men are differentiated now, always will 
be, and, I believe, always have been. Common world planes 
of culture in time periods are an impossibility. - ‘That is, 
they may be culture but never dime classifications.” ‘Thus 
some American peoples are even now in the Stone Age. 
It would lead us too far, were we to follow another applica- 
tion of this truth to human evolution in general. We fancy it 
might modify some rough and ready conclusions of a 
prema‘vre scientific dogmatism. 

We have already referred to the illustrations. There 
are about 300, representing pottery, implements, buildings, 
sculpture, &c., and types of various tribes. Among the 
most notable of them are the Sioux, Black Hawk (p. 7), 
the Haidas on p. 57, the “Puebloan” on p. 135, the 
Navajos on pp. 148 and 152, the Mandan chief Rushing 
Eagle on p. 394, the Cheyenne on p. 413, and Black Hawk 
on p. 448. Some of these are really fine types (we recall 
Mr. Frank Cushing’s description of an old Zufi chief who 
was exactly like Dante), and “ quite European,” as people 
say when they wish to be complimentary; by-the-bye, 
there is a picture of a Ute woman on p. 361, which might 
(except for the blanket, and the baby slung on her back) 
have stood for an exceedingly respectable Scotch body of 
our acquaintance—who might not, however, appreciate the 
comparison. We have no space to do more than call atten- 


“tion to the very striking chapters on “Customs and Cere- 


monies” (with, among others, an illustration of the weird 
Kwakintl “ Wolf-dance”). “Myths and Traditions,” and 
the concluding one on “Origin, History, and Migration ” ; 
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but we have said enough to show that the book is one which 
no student of ethnology can afford to neglect, and that, 
moreover, it will appeal to others besides the ethnological 
specialist. 

A. W. 





“A CHIELD’S AMANG YE TAKIN’ NOTES.” 
Notes From A Diary, 1889-1891. 


By the Right Hon. Sir M. E. 
Grant Duff, G.C.S.I. 2 vols. 


London: Murray. 18s. 


Sir M. E. Grant Durr is pre-eminently good-natured in 
his gossip; these “ Notes” are not a storehouse of tittle- 
tattle and scandal affecting his contemporaries, for they 
adhere steadfastly to the excellent sentence from Renan’s 
writings, which is placed upon the title-page of the book: 


“On ne doit jamais écrire que de ce qu'on aime. L/oubli 
et le silence sont la punition qu’on inflige & ce qu’on a 
trouvé laid ou commun dans la promenade 4 travers la vie.” 


Our author has also a keen sense of humour, and we 
have to thank him for many a hearty laugh, but he certainly 
is lacking in discrimination. ‘There are many entries in these 
two bulky volumes of diary which ought never to have seen 
the light of a printed page; we do not presume to say 
whether it was worth Sir M. E. Grant Duff’s while to make 
a note of them for his own enjoyment—he certainly erred 
in considering they would contribute to his readers’ plea- 
sure. The following—taken at random—are good examples 
of what we mean: 


* October 28, 1890. Dined with Sir Whittaker and Lady 
Ellis at Buccleugh House, making there the acquaintance 
of Sir Edward Hertslet, the librarian of the Foreign Office, 
and a pillar of that institution. 

“October 12, 1891. Lubbock’s name being mentioned in 
connection with the County Council, Harrison told me that 
wheu it was proposed to throw some new, work upon him, 
Arton had said: ‘No, no; he has quite enough to do with 
his ants and other relations.’ ” 


It is certainly a sorry thing for a man when every idle 
word—especially every pun—that he speaks should be 
printed years afterwards in a friend’s diary. Of such lapses 
from grace there are, as we have said, many tiresome in- 
stances in these volumes, but on the whole our pleasure 
in them has outweighed our bored disapproval. Most of 
the stories are excellent, and Sir M. E. Grant Duff knows 
how to tell them to the best advantage; he also records 
many “happy sayings,” which might otherwise have been 
lost to the general public—such as one, attributed to Mr. 
Goldwin Smith, “ about some Academic friend of the people 
in my generation: ‘His ideas of the people are nothing 
more than a hasty generalisation from his scout.’” ‘There 


= several good stories of children, and this is one of the 
est ; 


“A little boy and girl, grandchildren of Sir Thomas 
Watson. proposed to act a play, which was to be 
entirely out of thuir own heads. Their family and friends 
assembled expectant. 

*“When the curtain drew up the two young people were 
being married at St. George’s, Hanover-square, but parted 
on the steps of the church, the bridegroom having been 
suddenly summoned to take part in the Egyptian campaign. 

“Presently a door was opened and a voice announced 
that ten years must be supposed to have passed away. 
When the stage was again visible, the husband, his breast 
covered with various colours to represent decorations, had 
just returned to his adoring wife, who proudly observed to 
him: ‘And I, too, have not been idle,’ at the same time 
opening a cupboard and displaying a row of ten dolls, the 
children who had been born during his absence.” 


‘ 


Here is “one of Henry Smith’s sayings”: [Most of 
the references made to Mr. Gladstone in these. volumes 


are as unsympathetic as is possible to one of Sir M. E. 
Grant Duff’s kindly nature, but with this story we can find 
no fault : ] 


* At Gladstone’s last contest for Oxford a clergyman came 
up to give his vote. 

***T vote,’ he said ‘for Gla—— no, I mean for ’Eathcote 
and ’Ardy.’ 

**The Gladstonian party claimed the vote. 

*“* He never finished the name,’ said their opponents. 

““* He never began the other names,’ remarked Henry.” 


Another good story is about Father Healy, who, on 
Mr. Balfour’s asking him, “Is it true that I am as much 
detested as the newspapers will have it ?” replied, after 
a pause, “If the divil was as much detested in Ireland as 
you are, my occupation would be gone!” 

Some things we are glad tu know, though we feel some 
coubt whether they should be told in print. Thus, some- 
one had icid Lady Blanche Balfour that he (her son, Mr. 
Balfour) had almost quite dropped the habit of prayer. 
“That is a mistake,” she replied; “keep the frame, and 
the picture will grow into it.’” 

We must find room for one more story before closing 
this review, and we shall not apologise for choosing the 
following even if it is already familiar to a few of our 
readers. We believe it is an authentic as well as an amus- 
ing instance of episcopal gaucherie : 


One of the party related that the Bishop of ———- whose 
sight has got very bad, was accosted at the Reading station 
by a much younger man, who asked him how he was? * I 
am very well,” said the Bishop. ‘“ How's your father? 
“| regret to say,’ answered the other, “that he has been 
dead for many years.” “Oh!” was the rejoinder; “ how's 
your mother?” “She, I am happy to say, is very well, 
was the reply. “Who was that young man?” presently 
inquired the Bishop of his chaplain. “ That,” he answered, 
“was the Duke of Connaught!” 


Although Sir M. E. Grant Duff’s book suffers by com- 
parison with Mr. Russell’s Collections and Recollections 
—probably the supreme example of witty “anecdotage ” 
—yet there is a great deal that is very interesting as well 
as amusing in these Notes From a Diary—much that will 
“ shorten tedious hours,” and remind future generations of 
the abundant wit and geniality possessed by the members 
of cultivated society during the last quarter of the nine- 
teenth century. 

Hi. 





FICTION. 


Tue Erernat City. By Hall Caine. London: Heinemann 
Tue inconsistencies between the teachings of Christ and the 
conduct of those who call themselves Christians have been 
the theme of sermons innumerable, and novels not a few. 
Mr. Hall Caine is not even the first to imagine the triumph 
of Christian democracy in the world, as he does in Ze 
Eternal City, just as he was not the first to imagine an 
individual living the Christ-life, as he did in Z'%e Christian. 
But the great strength of Mr. Hall Caine is that he is not 
troubled by the desire for mere originality. He has not 
the cowardice of the ordinary man of letters. He rushes 
in where the literary dandy would fear to tread, and the 
result is that he holds the attention of the great public 
which cares nothing for originality, but only wants some- 
thing it will understand in a sensational form. 

There is nothing that a child could not understand in 
the politics of Zhe Eternal City. There is the Pope who 
is a great spiritual potentate, but wants to be a temporal one, 
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too. There is the wicked Italian Government, at the head 
of which is “the Vampire,” born Bonelli. It aims at the 
establishment of a despotic militarism. It is typical of the 
bad government that is based on fear. Opposed to this is 
the idea of a government based on brotherly love. ‘This is 
the aim of the party branded by those in authority as a 
collection of anarchists and disturbers of the peace, which 
is led by David Rossi, the founder of “ The Republic of 
Man.” The “Charter” of this Republic is the Lord’s 
Prayer, which is interpreted in this sort of way: 


“* Our Father Who art in Heaven.’ If God is the Father 
of aes all men are brothers, and as brothers all men are 
equal. 

* Therefore, all authority arrogated by man over man is 
wrong. All government of man over man is wrong. Hence 
kings have no right to exist. 

“Tf all men are brothers, a!l men should live as brothers. 
To live as brothers is to live in peace and concord. 

“Therefore, all war between nation and nation is wrong. 
Hence armies have no right to exist. National frontiers 
have no right to exist. The national spirit which is called 
patriotism has no right to exist.” 


After a severe struggle against misrepresentation, 
fraud, and violence “The Republic of Man” triumphs. 
The Pope first of all, having had his own private beliefs 
confirmed by the convincing logic of David Rossi, who 
turns out to be his son, declares that the Papacy will never 
more claim temporal sway. This so unnerves the Italian 
soldiery that the Italian Government is unable to keep order, 
and the King resigns. As a result a Republic is formed 
based on the ideals of Christian Democracy, which 
graduaily spreads from Rome over Europe, till wars cease, 
the barriers between nations are razed to the ground, and all 
men dwell together in peace and concord. 

The love interest of Zhe Eternal City is a “ strong ” 
one. Mr. Hall Caine, with his usual contempt for origi- 
nality, goes so far as to call David Rossi and Roma Volonna 
“the last of the great lovers.” ‘Their story is certainly 
interesting. Roma is the daughter of an Italian prince, 
whose socialistic views have caused him to quarrel with his 
father, and to go to live in England as Dr. Roselli. He is 
lured back in his old age to Italy by the Government, who 
send him word of an imaginary rising, which he is expected 
to lead, and then arrest and imprison him for life. His 
daughter is discovered in London by the Italian Prime 
Minister, Bonelli, to whom have accrued the Volonna 
estates, and he, apparently to make up for what he has done, 
has her educated. Her education finished, she settles in 
Rome as a sculptor, and her great ,beauty causes the Baron, 
who has a mad wife living, to take a greater interest in her 
than a guardian takes in his ward. She becomes a dis- 
penser of patronage, a great factor in Italian politics. 

The first time she sees David in Rome is on the 
occasion of the great Papal celebration of the new century, 
when the, Pope has refused to accept a petition from him 
on behalf of the working-men of Italy. She listens to his 
speaking in the market square from the balcony of the 
Baron’s house, and hears him denounce her as the Pompa- 
dour of Italy. He is arrested, though a Deputy, for 
creating a disturbance, but Roma asks the Baron to give 
him to her to punish, and the Baron, thinking it a good 
device to get so dangerous a man into his power, consents. 

Roma has known David before. She has known him 
as David Leone: a little boy whom her father rescued from 
death one snowy night in Soho. He grew up under her 
father’s care, and was condemned by the Italian Govern- 
ment for 'being implicated in the affair which sent her 
father into banishment and an early grave. She soon dis- 
covers who he is, and he, who had not ‘before seen the 
woman he denounced, recognises her. He soon breaks 
down the crust of lies which had hardened over the 
good of her character by telling her her father’s story, and 
how he was betrayed by Bonelli. The Delilah who was 
to rob Samson of his strength, and betray him to the 
Philistines, ends by loving him, and devising means to 
undo the wrong she did when she first recognised him, 
of putting Bonelli on the track of his identity with the 


condemned man Leone. She expresses the change in her 
sentiments in a sensational manner. She bids all Rome 
to her studio to see the group of Christ and the Twelve 
Apostles, which she has done at the order of the munici- 
pality. Two figures have to be added, the Christ and the 
Judas. She shows the Christ in marble. It is a study of 
David Rossi. She removes the wet cloths from the clay 
head of Judas, and the features of the Baron are revealed 
to the shocked assembly. 

Unfortunately, she has suffered at the hands of the 
Baron as Tamar suffered at the hands of Amnon, and she 
dare not tell David. The Baron holds the threat of revealing 
it over her, and tries by means of it to get out of her the 
evidence which will show that David Rossi is David Leone. 
The three-cornered struggle is intense and exciting, and the 
final scene in which David learns the truth and the Baron 
meets his death is as dramatic as anything Mr. Hall Caine 
has ever done. It is in the finest spirit of melodrama. On 
the other hand, the scene in which David learns that the 
Pope is his father, though written with a praiseworthy 
attempt at restraint, is almost ludicrous, and we can hardly 
repress a smile when the Pope, turning away, “ tottered out 
of the room.” 

The book obviously depends very largely on the suc- 
cess with which the character of David is painted. Mr. 
Caine exhausts every device, short of making him a great 
man, to show us what a great man he was. ‘The love, 
affection, and admiration of others, his conduct with 
children, the fear of his enemies, his surprising beauty are 
all described in the heroic manner. On the whole the illu- 
sion is sufficiently gained for the purposes of a sensational 
story. Occasionally when he is speaking we have to ima- 
gine the magnetism which gives his words the power of 
attracting even those who do not agree with him. There is 
a scene at Zurich describing an international meeting of the 
Brotherhood of Man, which is supposed to illustrate his 
power over the dangerous forces on his own side. This is 
the kind of thing we get. A Frenchman in a broad-brimmed 
hat denounces kings: 


“«¢ The crowned heads of Europe make a great noise when 
one of themselves is assassinated,’ said the Frenchman, 
‘but what of the thousands of poor men and soldiers whom 
they are always killing ?’” 


Others follow in the usual strain of theatrical anarchy. 
Then Rossi speaks. He takes his hearers captive at the 
cutset, and proceeds to demolish nearly everything they had 
said. As thus: 


“*Let us not trouble to abuse the kings,’ he said. ‘The 
kings of Europe are good men for the most part, honestly 
trying to do their best for their people, and even using the 
weapons of Socialism and Republicanism to cut the ground 
from under Socialists and Republicans. It is the only way 
they can live a little longer, and the world can afford to leave 
them alone.’ 

“*Good,’ shouted the Frenchman in the broad-brimmed 
hat.” 


The pious opinion of David had apparently converted him. 
There is real courage, evident sincerity, and the power 
that comes of these two qualities in Zhe Eternal City. It 
is the kind of book which makes those people think with 
whom thinking is not a disease to be discouraged. It 
cannot fail to interest in some way or other almost everyone 
who reads it. It is sure to deeply annoy all those who count 
an exact ratio established between popularity and literary 
greatness. ‘The only thing about its reception that would 
surprise us would be that the 100,000 copies, about whose 
printing we have heard so much, should not be sold. 


L. R. F. O. 








NDEX.—The Index of Vol. III. of THE SPEAKER 

(new series) is Now Ready, and may be obtained 

on application to THe SPEAKER Office, 14, Henrietta 
Street, Covent Garden. 
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ROYAL SOCIETY FOR THE PREVENTION OF 
CRUELTY TO ANIMALS. 


Owing to the Society’s operations the Statutes made for the 
protection of animals have been enacted and enforced. It is an 
educational and punitive agency. It disseminates in schools, 
and among persons having the care of dumb animals, upwards 
of one hundred different kinds of journals, leaflets, pamphlets, 
and small books, all of which are designed to teach the proper 
treatment of domestic animals and the duty and profitableness 
of kindness to them. By its officers, who are engaged in all 
parts of England, it cautions or punishes persons guilty of 
offences. Thus, while its primary object is the protection of 


creatures which minister to man’s wants, it is obvious that in no 


small degree it seeks to elevate human nature. 


Persons who desire to be made acquainted with further par- 
ticulars, showing the persuasive and educational measures or 
punitive proceedings taken by the Society to prevent cruelty to 
animals, should apply to the Secretary or to all booksellers for 
its monthly illustrated journals, ‘‘ The Animal World,” price 2d., 
and “‘ The Band of Mercy,” price 4d.; also to the Secretary for 
its annual report, price 1s. for non-members; also for books, 
pamphlets, leaflets, and other literature, published by the Society, 


a catalogue of which may be had gratis ; also for copies of its | 


monthly return of convictions, or also its cautionary placards, 
which will be sent gratis to applicants who offer to distribute them 
usefully. Address No. 105, Jermyn-street. 


MONTHLY RETURN of CONVICTIONS (not including | 


those obtained by the police or by kindred societies) obtained 
during the month ending July 19, 1901, as follows :— 





Working horses and donkeys in an unfit state ......... 287 
Travelling horses and cattle when lame..............0+6 17 
Overdriving and overloading horses..........ssseeeessesee 8 
Beating, etc., horses, cattle, goats, and dogs ......... 117 
Starving horses and cattle by withholding food......... 6 
Conveying cattle and pigs improperly ..................+6 2 
CRIT cacnscsnecvoversnnpareie iiss beeinenitips acnmenatinti en 2 
Wild birds offences during close season .........s00...065 21 
WHOLE COMBINE TR BROCE. .0...50006000cseccccsccesesesosesceses 170 
Laying poisoned grain on land .........-sceesecseeeeeeeeeeee 2 
*632 

During 1901 up to last return ............... 3,869 

Total for the present year .........seceeee 4,501 


* Thirty-seven offenders were committed to prison (full costs 
paid by the Society), 595 offenders paid pecuniary penalties 
(penalties are not received by the Society). The above return 
is irrespective of the assistance rendered to the police in cases 
not requiring the personal attendance of our officers. 


SCHOOLS. 





BOARDING SCHOOL FOR GIRLS AND FOR YOUNGER BOYS. 
| COOMBE HILL HOUSE, EAST GRINSTEAD. 


Am.—To Train the Child for Life by an all-round development of mind 
and body. 
Cuaracreristics.—A Simple, Free, Rational, Country Life. Great 
horoughness in Work. Small Classes. Individual Attention. 
Teaching based on the Facts of Life and Experience. 
No Competition, Marks, or Prizes. 
The School is situated in one of the finest parts of Sussex. Extensive Grounds, 
Swimming Pond, and Cricket Field. 
Full particulars as to Terms and Methods on application to the Principal— 
Miss CLARK. 





THE ROYAL NAVAL SCHOOL, ELTHAM, KENT. 
Patron (late President) : 
HIS MOST GRACIOUS MAJESTY THE KING. 


_. PUBLIC SCHOOL LIFE and EDUCATION, with Special Classes for Can- 
didates for the Navy and Army. 


Recent Honours: Open Classical Scholarship, Worcester College, Oxford; 
Open Classical Exhibition, Worcester College, Oxford ; Open Classical Scholar- 
ship, Jesus College, Oxford ; gsth into Woolwich, 6th in Sandhurst, goth in Sand- 
hurst. Admission, Sandhurst, 16th on the Britannia, 26th on the Britannia, 18th 
on the Britannia, 13th on the Britannia. London Matriculation (1st Div.), rth 
| Assistant Clerkship, R.N., 9th Assistant Clerkship, R.N. 


NEXT TERM SEPTEMBER 18rn, 
Apply to the Rev, the Head Master, or Secretary, 32, Sackville-street, W. 








UNIVERSITY COLLEGE SCHOOL, 
GOWER STREET, W.C. 


Head Master—J. Lewis Patron, M.A., late Fellow of St. John’s College, 
Cambridge. 


Michaelmas Term Commences Monday, September 16th. 
The school is organised as a First Grade Modern and Classical School. 
prospectus apply to the Secretary, Gower Street, W.C. 


For 


T. Grecory Foster, Ph.D., Secretary. 


THE SPEAKER is one of the best possible mediums for the 
insertion of School Announcements. It circulates very extensively 
amongst the best families in the kingdom. Special terms are 
offered for this class of advertisement. 


THE MANAGER, 
14, Henrietta Street, Covent Garden. 


Apply to— 











VACATION CRUELTY TO CATS. 


The Committee invite the co-operation and support of the | 


public. Besides day duty, relays of officers watch all-night 
traffic in the streets of London. Printed suggestions may be 
had on application to the undersigned. 


ANONYMOUS COMPLAINTS OF CRUELTY ARE NOT 


ACTED ON. The names of correspondents are not given 
up when letters are marked ‘ Private.” 


Cheques and Post Orders should be made payable to the 
Secretary, to whom all letters should be addressed, The Society 
is greatly in need of Funds. 

JOHN COLAM. 


No. 105, Jermyn-street, London. Secretary. 


The above return is published (1) to inform the public of the 
nature and extent of acts of cruelty to animals discovered by the 
Society in England and Wales ; (2) to show the Society's efforts 
to suppress that cruelty by statutory law; (3) to prompt the 
police and constabulary to apply the Statutes in similar offences ; 
and (4) to make the law known and respected, and to warn 
cruelly-disposed persons against breaking it. 


on written evidence. 





THE MOST NUTRITIOUS. 


EPPS’S 


GRATEFUL—COMFORTING. 


COCOA 


BREAKFAST—SUPPER, 


I Officers are not | 
permitted to lay information, except as directed by the Secretary | 





PERSONS LEAVING their HOMES VACANT or in charge 
of caretakers, are EARNESTLY DESIRED to PROVIDE for 
the WANTS of their DOMESTIC CATS, instead of consigning 
them to a lingering death in empty houses, or to inevitable 
starvation and cruelty when turned adrift in the streets. 


JOHN COLAM, Secretary. 
R.S.P.C.A., 105, Jermyn Street, London. S.W. 





NUOVA ANTOLOGIA: 





THE LEADING ITALIAN REVIEW OF LITERATURE, 
SCIENCE, FINE AR«S, AND POLITICS. 


35th Year. Established 1866. 


Is published in Rome on the rst and 16th of each month. 
Each Number contains about 200 Pages. 


Editor—MAGGIORINO FERRARIS, M.P. 


The NUOVA ANTOLOGIA is the oldest and the foremost 
Italian Review. The most Eminent Authors, University Pro- 
| fessors, and Members of Parliament (GABRIELE D'ANNUNZIO, 
| G. CARDUCCI, LUIGI LAZZATTI, E. pe AMICIS, P. 
VILLARI, C. LOMBROSO, &c.) are among its Contributors. 


ROME—Via S. VITALE 7— ROME, 
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DARLINGTON’S HANDBOOKS 
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for a copy of his Handbook.” 
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Edited by RALPH DARLINGTON, F.R.G.S. 
1s. each. Illustrated. Maps by JOHN BARTHOLOMEW, F.R.G.S. 
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Paris—Galignani’s Library, Rue de Rivoli. 

Paris—Neale’s Library, Rue de Rivoli. 

Nice—Galignani’s Library. 

Leipzig—Mr. F. A. Brockhaus, 16, Querstrasse. 

Vienna—Mr. William Frick, Graben 27. 

Capetown—Messrs. Gordon and Gotch; Messrs. J.C. Juta 
and Co. 

Christiania—The Cammermeyer Boghandel, Carl Johans 
Gade, 41 and 43. 

Stockholm— Norden and Jephson. 

United States—The International News Company, 83 and 
85, Duane Street, New York; and Agents. 

Shanghai, Hongkong, Yokohama, and Singapore—Messrs. 

elly and Walsh. 

Melbourne, Sydney, Brisbane, Perth, West Australia—Gordon 
and Gotch. 

Toronto—The Toronto News Company, Limited. 

Madras—Messrs. Higginbotham and Co., 164 and 165, 
Mount Road. 


Where single Copies can be obtained, and Subscriptions 
are received. 


SCALE OF CHARGES FOR ADVERTISEMENTS. 
Narrow 

Full column. 
Page. 3 Page. } Page. 4 Page. 
Front cover, or 
first page facing . 
Sn 410 0 0 £5 0 0 £210 0 £3 6 8 
Back cover, or 

last page facing 


BIREBET . oc scccccsescee 9 0 O 410 0 25 0 300 
Other pages......... 3e0o 400 200 213 4 
Smaller spaces—tos, per inch, broad column. 
6s. 8d. ,, narrow ,, 
Is. per line, broad _,, 
8d. Pr narrow ,, 


Advertisements should be received of /ater than Thursday 
morning in each week. 








WORLD TRAVEL, 


ORGANISED BY HENRY S. LUNN, M.D., F.R.G.S., B.Ch., 
W. HOLDSWORTH LUNN and CONNOP F. S, PEROWNE. 


CRUISE 
On the Magnificent Ocean Yacht “ARGONAUT” 
(Tonnage 3,254). H.-P. 4,000. Electric Light. First-class Cuisine. 
SAILING AS FOLLOWS: é . 
September 14.—From TILBURY to Lisbon, Tangier, 
Gibraltar, Algiers, Naples and Marseilles. A 17 
days’ Cruise for £15 15s. and upwards. 
The fare from Marseilles to London is not included in the price of the Cruise. 
This Cruise is under the auspices of the Co-operative Cruising Company, Limited. 


£6 6s. TOURS to GENEVA or LUCERNE. 

£7 7s. TOURS to CHAMONIX or GRINDEL- 
WALD, with Extensions to Zermatt, the Bernese 
Oberland. the Engadine, the Italian Lakes, the 
Tyrol, etc. Including specified hotel accommoda- 
tion, Independent Travel after reaching Switzer- 
land, and the right of Independent Return within 


25 days. 

£10 10s., veil lis., £13 13s.,and £1414s. TOURS 
to ROME via the MONT CENIS and the ST. 
GOTHARD ROUTES, with optional Extensions 
to Naples, Assisi, Perugia, Florence, Venice, and 
the Riviera. 





Full particulars from the Secretary, 5, Endsleigh-gardeng; 
Euston, London, N,W, z 





